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The Aldine Club 


WHEN THE Aldine Club was opened, it used to be a favor- 
ite joke of the out-of-town guest who was invited to share 
its hospitalities, that the All-lunch Club would be a more ap- 
propriate name. The original idea in the 
minds of its founders was simply to have 
a place where luncheon could be served 
to a few editors, artists and publishers, 
whose daily work brought them into the 
neighborhood of Lafayette Place, and who 
m had become weary of the various hostel- 
ries in that locality. 

But the idea—like the peach on the 
garden wall—“‘grew and gréw,” and a 
regular club-house was the result, “the 
particular business and objects of said 





- Club” being, as the certificate of incorporation has it, to 


encourage ‘‘literature and art, and social intercourse and 
enjoyment.” The Aldine was founded in March 188s, its 
incorporators being Messrs. William W. Appleton, Henry C. 
Bunner, George R. Cathcart, Charles E. Merrill, James F. 
Ruggles, Frank H. Scott, Arthur H. Scribner, Henry T. 
Thomas and John S. Wood. Most of them were publishers, 
and publishers have remained in the majority among the 
members, but any “ male person ” is eligible for membership 
“‘who is a publisher, author, artist, or printer, or who is en- 
gaged in the publishing business, or in literature, painting, 
sculpture, engraving, architecture or music, or who is known 
to be in sympathy with the objects of the Club.” 

The Aldine had its home for five years in Lafayette Place, 
but in 1894, so many of its members had followed the up- 
town movement, that the quarters were changed to 75 Fifth 
Avenue, near the corner of Fifteenth Street. A charming 
old-fashioned house was its home in Lafayette Place, the 
rooms decorated in quiet colors, with quaint prints, playbills 
and autographs upon the walls. Appropriate texts adorned 
the mantels and cornices, and downstairs there was a grill- 
room, furnished in the comfortable style of an old English 
chop-house, with sanded floor, mugs hanging about, and old 
high-backed, straddle-legged chairs, wherein one might sit 
over the fire and smoke a post-prandial cigar, or a pipe from 
the rack near at hand. The rooms in Fifth Avenue are 
larger and in more fashionable quarters, but the grill-room 
has been kept, and there, every noon, one may meet from 
twenty to fifty men whom it is worth while to know. They 
like good fellowship, and, having much in common outside 
of the Club, find more satisfaction in lunching at the Aldine 
than anywhere else. On the first floor of the club-house 
are two large reception-rooms, with a dining-room in the 
tear (where members may take ladies) and a little smoking- 
room adjoining. Portraits of authors and many originals of 
well-known magazine pictures are on the walls, and there are 
books and papers for those whose business hours are not 
given to the production of similar works. Downstairs are 
three large dining-rooms, with a smaller one near by for the 
council or for committees. There all the floors are sanded, 
and there is an air of comfort (ofttimes clouded with tobacco 
smoke), which the upstairs rooms, more properly carpeted, 
cannot give. 

During itsseven years of life, the Aldine has given more 
than thirty entertainments, and all of them have been unique 
and interesting. The idea of “story-tellers’ nights” origin- 
ated with this Club and they have been one of its features from 
the first, though now some special name is usually attached 
to the entertainment, as ‘“ Hunters’ Night,” or ‘“ Western 
Campfire,” or “ Foc’sle Night.” The following is the program 


of one of the earliest story-tellers’ nights, Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton, at that time the President of the Club, occupying 
the chair and enlivening the intermission with his own hu- 
morous introductions :— 

George W. Cable, a war story ; Paul du Chaillu, African 
experiences; Thomas A. Janvier, sailor stories ; Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, “ Justice in Cairo”; W. Hamilton Gibson, “ En- 
glish as She is Spoke” at the White Mountains, etc.; F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, a Grand Army story ; the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford, war stories; Will Carleton, recitation, “Sara, Sara, 
hear the Drums go by”; W. H. McElroy, a story of Emer- 
son ; John R. Proctor, a Tennessee mountain story ; the Rev. 
Lindsley Parker, Irish stories. In addition to this list, Evert 
Jansen Wendell and Mr. Stockton told stories of which the 
writer has no memorandum. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and the Rev. Dr. Rainsford were 
among thestars of “* Hunters’ Night,” and Gen. Miles was one 
of those who sat around the “ Western Campfire” and told 
tales of wild life, while the lights glistened on the Indian 
blankets and Mexican trappings which hung upon the walls, 
There was a night of ‘‘ Stage Talks,” and a “ Musical Even- 
ing,” when Messrs. Krehbiel, Finck and Henderson, the well- 
known critics in New York, spoke on musical topics, and Miss 
Von Stosch led the audience captive with her violin. The 
war between China and Japan gave opportunity for an 
‘Oriental Night,” when war-correspondents, a native China- 
man and a Japanese were heard. This entertainment is re- 
membered, too, for the beauty of the decorations—Japanese 
pictures of battle-scenes, rich Oriental flags, Chinese lanterns, 
etc., and for a unique troop of Japanese jugglers, whose per- 
formance closed the evening. A part of it was repeated for 
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the ladies on the next afternoon, while the decorations were 
still in place, and they had alsoan opportunity of enjoying an 
East Indian art exhibit, with a troop of Hindoo jugglers and 
tea from beyond the seven seas. 

On “Arctic and Antarctic Night,” the tickets announced that 
Lieut. Peary would speak for the North Pole and Mr. Borch- 
grevink for the South Pole. They spoke, with stereopticon 
views, to prove the truth of their remarks, and others whohad 
been amid “thick-ribbed ice” told tales of adventure, and 
later there were Welsh rabbits and ale to take away the chill. 
‘“‘ Foc’sle Night” was a jolly time. The invitations read as 
follows :— 
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leading publishing-houses of New York are represented in 
the Club’s membership, the display of book-covers was es- 
pecially noteworthy, and the collection did much to help 
along the increasing interest in that branch of art. In De. 
cember 1892, the opening of an exhibition of water-color 
paintings, “Summer Days in Venice,” by Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, was made the occasion of a dinner given in his honor. 
This was the first of a number of notable dinners, which 
have done more to make the Aldine Club known beyond the 

borders of its own city than any other single feature. 
In January 1893, Bishop Potter presided over a dinner given 
to Mr. F. Marion 


‘‘On Monday even- NAULAKHA Crawford, and in 
ing, April 27, 1896, at B | March of that yeara 
one bell, the Club will RATTLEBORO 


muster on deck, and be 
regaled with stories of 
the sea from the lips of 
sea-faring men—ad- 
mirals, captains, lieuten- 
ants, Yankee skippers 
and others. It is ex- 
pected that a few liter- 
ary landsmen will be 
heard from. 

‘* Plum-duff and grog 
at six bells.” 

The plum duff and 
grog were translated 
into sandwiches and 
beer, but the seamen 
and the literary lands- 
men were realities. 
Admirals Meade and 
Erben were among 
them, and there were 
good stories told by 
other naval men, while 
Mr. Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, a nephew of 





VERMONT, 


notable company sat 
down to do honor to 
Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrichh Among 
those who spoke, all 
of them with unusual 
grace and force, under 
the inspiration of that 
occasion, were Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, 
Charles Dudley War- 
ner, George W. Cable, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Bill Nye, 
F. Hopkinson Smith 
and Charles Reinhart. 
Eugene Field, who 
happened to be in 
town, dropped in late, 
in his business suit, 
and recited “I had 








the poet, came from 
Boston to tell Yankee 
skipper stories with 
most marvellous ef- 
fect. Mr. John Ken- 
drick Bangs read an 
unpublished chapter 
of a new “ House-boat 
on the Styx,” and 
Messrs. Julian Haw- 
thorne and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith were 
among the other lit- 
erary landsmen who 
spun yarns. 

There have been 
several interesting ex- 
hibitions at the Club, 
the first being a Loan Collection of Portraits and Manu- 
scripts of Authors and Publishers. There were portraits by 
Albrecht Diirer, Gilbert Stuart, Hubert Herkomer, Thomas 
Hicks, Daniel Huntington and many others, with manu- 
scripts of Goethe, De Quincey, Hawthorne, Joel Barlow, 
Audubon, Bryant, Robert Burns, Gladstone, Carlyle, Cooper 
and hundreds of well-known writers. A souvenir of this ex- 
hibition was a charmingly printed sketch of the life of Aldus 
Manutius, “the first editor and the greatest of early print- 
ers,” from whom the Club takes its name. . An exhibition of 
Japanese paintings was opened with a lecture on art by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis. One of the most interesting of the Club’s 
exhibitions was of ‘ Oil and Water-Color Paintings loaned 
by New York Artists, also of Modern Cloth and Leather 
Book-Covers and of Original Designs therefor.” 





As the 


my opinion of Jim.” 
It was a great night, 
Dr. Conan Doyle has 
been entertained, and 
the visit of Mr. Hall 
Caine to America in 
the interests of inter- 
national copyright was 
made the occasion of 
a dinner in his honor, 
with a gathering of 
men who were espe- 
cially interested in 
copyright matters — 
Dr. Eggleston, and 
Messrs. George Ha- 
ven Putnam, Robert 
Underwood Johnson, 
and others. A distinguished company met Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, “ writer and man of affairs,” at dinner in Decem- 
ber 1895. The Club gave an afternoon reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley, when they were in America, a few years 
ago, and in December 1896 a reception was given in honor 
of Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) and Mrs. Watson, which was 
attended by about 600 people. A reception was once given 
to the Authors Club, and the lions and the lambs came to- 
gether without damage to either. Perhaps it was because 
each club considered itself the lamb that neither was aggres- 
sive. 

The latest of the Club dinners was given within a few 
months to Mr. J. M. Barrie and Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll ; and 
Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Howells, Mr.Warner, Mr. Page, Mr. Gilder, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, Mr. Cable and the Rev. Dr. van Dyke 
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were among those who met the famous Scotch writer and 
the Scotch-English editor. There were many notable 
speeches, and none was better than Mr. Barrie’s. America 
has made him a speaker. His first speech was at Smith 
College, and his second at the Aldine Club. Mr. Zangwill, 
who read with astonishment a report of Mr. Barrie’s speech 
in the New York Zyribune, wrote to a friend in New York 
that he could hardly account for the change that had come 
over Barrie. He recalled a dinner given to Mr. Barrie in 
London, when he, Zangwill, made the speech in honor of 
the evening’s guest. He recited his noble qualities in glow- 
ing phrase, and in the course of his remarks happened to 
mention that a friend had asked if he knew how to pro- 
nounce “ Auld Licht Idyls.” When he had finished, they 
drank Mr. Barrie’s health, and there were cries of “ Barrie, 
Barrie!” Whereupon Mr. Barrie rose, “ and,” writes Mr. 
Zangwill, “I can give you his speech verbatim. It was:— 
‘It is pronounced “ Auld Licht Idyls,”’ and he sat down.” 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie had become the Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee just before the Aldrich dinner, 
and presided on that occasion. The Club counts itself for- 
tunate that it has been able ever since to retain him as Chair- 
man of that Committee and as presiding officer of its dinners 
and entertainments, for nothing has contributed more to 
their success than his introductory speeches and happy inter- 
udes. The President of the Club changes from year to 
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year, but the Entertainment Committee goes on, practically 
the same. Its present members, with Mr. Mabie, are Mr. 
Robert Bridges of Scribner's (who is also “‘ Droch” in Zéfe), 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of Zhe Review of Reviews, Mr. Alex- 
ander W. Drake, art superintendent of the Century Co., and 
the present writer. Mr. Henry T. Thomas has done good 
work on this Committee, and to his taste and skill as Chair- 
man of the House Committee was due much of the artistic 
fittings of the old house in Lafayette Place and of the pres- 
ent home of the Club. 

Mr. James Thorne Harper is now the President of the 
Aldine, and Mr. Charles A. Appleton its Secretary—both 
names that are known wherever books are read. Mr. W.B. 
Howland of Zhe Outlook is Treasurer, and he finds his duties 
less arduous since the members of the Club, a year ago, put 
their hands deep down into their pockets, and raised a debt 
that had been hanging over them for some years. And so, 
owing little, and with a carefully selected membership list, 
the Aldine Club enters on the new year, its latest merry- 
making, on “ Twelfth Night,” having been one of the jolliest 
of its celebrations. There were “Illusions” and “ Phan- 
toms” and stories whose lightest word was warranted to har- 
row up the soul and freeze the young blood of all the mem- 
bers and their guests. In the lower right-hand corner of the 
card of invitation appeared the stage direction “‘[ Cock crows.’ 


WILLIAM W. ELLSworTH. 





Literature 
‘¢Harper’s Dictionary”’ 
Of Classical Literature and Antiquities. Edited by Harry Thurston 
Peck. Harper & Bros. 

THE PLAN of this work is different from that of any other 
which has heretofore appeared in the same field. The volume 
has three characteristics that commend it at a glance. In 
its scope it has been made to cover the whole field of classi- 
cal philology ; it is systematically, rather than profusely, illus- 
trated; and from beginning to end unusual care has been 
bestowed upon the literary form. Notwithstanding the 
amount and variety of the subject-matter, there is an even- 
ness of literary workmanship rare in books of reference, in 
the making of which attention is too often given exclusively 
to the thought, expression being left to take care of itself. 
In these days, when breadth of view in matters philological 
is gaining so rapidly upon the circumscribed horizon of our 
earlier classical scholarship, it might have appeared unneces- 
sary for the editor to justify the wide range of the “ Dic- 
tionary”; that he has taken the pains to do so is an indica- 
tion that not all Latin and Greek teachers are in line with 
the “‘ New School” of classical philology. The justification, 
however, given in the first two pages of the volume, is an 
admirable brief outline of the present condition of classical 
studies among us. 

The “ Dictionary” may best be described by saying that 
in the compass of 1700 pages, of the ordinary dictionary 
size, it aims to treat, in a single alphabetical order, all the 
topics of more general interest in the language and litera- 
ture, history, geography, biography and mythology, art, phi- 
losophy, and public and private life of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, with many articles, also, on oriental subjects, as well as 
the literature and life of early Christianity, and with sketches 
of the more noted classical scholars, modern as well as 
ancient. It is expected that some answer will here be found 
to all questions that will ordinarily arise in one’s reading 
along these lines. The notices extend in length from a 
single line, which briefly defines some common term, to six 
or eight pages; the article on the ancient house (domus) 
covers sixteen pages, a considerable portion of the space be- 
ing occupied by illustrations. The maps are mostly on a 
small scale, but are not lackingin clearness. In the illustra- 
tions are included objects of ancient art, photographic views 
of remains, restorations of important buildings, and ideal 
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pictures representing scenes from the Greek and Roman life, 
as Jalabert’s familiar painting in which Virgil appears read- 
ing to Mecenas, and Alma-Tadema’s Symposium. 

The examination of a few articles and cross-references in 
the various fields covered by the volume will serve at once 
to emphasize the difference between this work and the older 
dictionaries of classical antiquities, as those of Seyffert and 
Rich. Here we have not only the range of matter found 
in the other books, but, in addition, an interesting treatment 
of such subjects as Epigraphy, with cross-references to sep- 
arate articles on several famous inscriptions; Palzography, 
with enough facsimiles to give the young student some 
notion of the subject; Textual Criticism, with a cross-refer- 
ence to sketches of Bentley, Lachmann and Scaliger; Jests, 
in which we find a brief characterization of ancient humor, 
illustrated by several typical jokes—so translated as not to 
lose their point; Indo-European Languages, Libraries, Phi- 
lology, Philosophy. Among the more noteworthy articles is 
one on Persia, by Prof. Geldner of the University of Ber- 
lin, 

In collecting and arranging so enormous an amount of 
material, the maintenance of perspective is a very difficult 
matter. No two scholars would attach precisely the same 
degree of importance to the several topics of a single group, 
and certainly not to large groups of topics as contrasted with 
one another. Viewing the book as a compressed encyclo- 
pedia of classical philology, rather than asa classical diction- 
ary, we may freely say that no man would probably have 
succeeded better in observing the relative importance of 
subjects. In some cases the topics near the end of the vol- 
ume seem to have been treated on a somewhat smaller scale 
than those of the same class nearer the beginning ; the notice 
of Troy, for example, should certainly have been as long, and 
as freely illustrated, as that of Mycenz, notwithstanding the 
more extended presentation of the Trojan war as matter of 
’ literature. The design of the work is in every respect ad- 
mirable, and well suited to our educational conditions; con- 
cise bibliographies, appended to the longer articles, direct 
the interested reader to fuller sources of information. 

About sixty of the more important articles were contrib- 
uted by specialists in various American and European uni- 
versities ; for the rest of the matter, the editor, as he tells 
us, is himself responsible. The value of the volume as a 
work of reference will therefore depend very largely upon 
the sources upon which the editor has drawn, and the use he 
has made of them. In most cases he has selected from the 
best encyclopzedic sources available; he has revised, con- 
densed, quoted in part, and in general worked over matter 
taken from the old Smith-Anthon “Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” which this book, published by the 
same firm, is probably intended to replace, and the more ex- 
tensive handbooks in the different modern languages, from 
the Smith dictionaries of antiquities, geography, and biog- 
raphy and mythology, to Miller’s “Handbuch.” 

No one who is without editorial experience can conceive 
of the magnitude and difficulties of the task to which the 
editor found himself committed in undertaking this work ; 
probably no one realizes more keenly than he the impossi- 
bility of editing and rewriting so many pages without allow- 
ing errors of detail to pass unnoticed. The literary side of 
the “ Dictionary” seems on the whole freer from mistakes 
than the archeological. The question may seriously be 
raised whether, in making books of reference that cover so 
wide a field as this, it is possible to obtain the best results 
without committing, not merely single articles, but whole 
departments, to the charge of experienced specialists. It 
is clear that an extreme sub-division of such work has its 
disadvantages ; while a book of large compass gains in consist- 
ency and symmetry in the degree that it bears the impress 
of asingle mind. 

That there are errors of detail will become apparent from 
the examination, either of several consecutive pages, or of 
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As an extreme 
illustration we may cite the treatment of Pompeii and Pom- 
peian antiquities, because these topics will be oftener referred 


the notices grouped about a single subject. 


to than almost any others in the volume. The main article 
(** Pompeii”) was written by Prof. Lanciani of the Univer- 
sity of Rome; it fills six pages. The style is pleasant; the 
matter, unfortunately, is not above criticism. The first par- 
agraph presents an attractive picture of the origin of the 
city, which the average reader would hardly take to be mere 
guesswork ; the subject is one of the greatest obscurity, and 
Fiorelli’s inferences, drawn from the meagre evidence afforded 
by the plan of the town, are stated as facts. Nothing could 
be more unwarranted than the assertion that “the city was 
inaugurated with the same political and religious rites which 
had been observed in the foundation of Rome.” Even if 
we knew something about the rites “ observed in the founda- 
tion of Rome,” the present evidence would not justify us’ 
in making unmodified statements about the founding of 
Pompeii. Later in the article, November 23, instead of 
August 24 (A. D. 79), is given as the date of the destruction 
of the city; but the evidence adduced is by no means con- 
clusive, and it is safer to holdto the commonly accepted date 
till further evidence is forthcoming. 

Of the ten subjects illustrating the article on Pompeii, five 
represent the death-agonies of four human beings and a dog, 
taken from photographs of casts; but the account of these 
remains is misleading (p. 1291). ‘ Bodies crushed by fall- 
ing ruins, or buried in lapilli,” we read, ‘‘cannot be cast in 
plaster, being reduced to a shapelessheapof bones. Those 
buried in fine dust (hardened by water) are marvellously 
well preserved, and can be reproduced in plaster to perfec- 
tion.” All the bodies were in time reduced to bones and 
dust, and the casts are made by pouring plaster, in a fluid 
state, into the cavities where they had been; the enveloping 
material, as it hardened, retained the exact contour of the 
body around which it lay, in the same way that a snowdrift 
will show the form of a block of wood covered by it after the 
block has been pulled out underneath. One can but express 
surprise that in the bibliography appended to the article, 
reference is made to the second edition of Overbeck’s work, 
published in 1871, the revision by Prof. Mau being passed 
without mention, as well as the latter’s splendid work on 
Pompeian wall-painting. In other parts of the volume, also, 
there are references to Pompeian matters that need correc- 
tion. On p. 798, the word “ Hermes-pillars ” is given as the 
title of an illustration showing the obverse and reverse side 
of one and the same Pompeian tombstone, which is of a sort 
altogether peculiar, and inconsistent with the subject of the 
article illustrated (“ Hermze”). On page 685, under the 
article “‘ Forum,” we read of a temple “ dedicated to Venus, 
as conjectured from an inscription found on the spot” ; but 
it was more than a dozen years ago that the discovery of an 
inscription in the Oscan language, in the threshold of the 
cella, showed beyond question that the temple belonged to 
Apollo. The same mistake appears a second time on page 
1201, in the title of an illustration accompanying the article 
“ Peribolus.” 

But the pointing out of mistakes, though ordinarily wel- 
comed by writers and editors as helpful in enabling them to 
perfect their work, nevertheless seems always a thankless 
task, especially when there is danger that the emphasis laid 
upon that which is erroneous may obscure the merit of that 
which is correct. Errors such as those mentioned can be 
corrected in the plates, and so eliminated from a second 
edition. The‘volume will find its way into the library of 
every progressive school, and make a place for itself on the 
shelves of private readers. It will exert a wide and salutary 
influence in stimulating a right kind of interest, and promot- 
ing a right method, in classical studies. For many years to 
come it will probably be considered the standard book of 
reference in its field for American students. When the new 
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vailed upon to replace the spelling “ Vergil” by “ Virgil”; 
for while “ Vergilius ” is plainly correct for the Latin, “ Vir- 


gil” is just as much an English word as “ Horace,” or “ Livy.” 





The New Byron 
The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by W.E. Henley. Vol. 1: Let- 
ters, 1804-1813. With Portrait, after Phillips, The Macmillan Co. 

Ir was well to begin the new library edition of Byron’s 
works with a reprint of his letters, of which there had been 
no reissue worthy of note for nearly seventy years. Mr. 
Henley gives 231 of them in all, dated from 1804 (though 
there is only one earlier than 1806) to 1813. The text is 
from Moore, Dallas, Leigh Hunt, J. T. Hodgson, and the 
rest; and it fills 290 pages of the volume. The notes and 
appendices add 170 more in fine print. This strikes one at 
first as an excess of annotation; but, as the editor remarks 
in his preface, “‘ when the ‘ Life and Letters’ was published 
in 1830-31, many allusions were plain which are now ob- 
scure, or worse; so there was a great deal to be done—as 
not a little still remains to do—in the way of.elucidation 
pure and simple.” Besides, as he goes on to say in sub- 
stance, the period was one of “the worst understood” in 
. English history, and it seems now “practically not less re- 
mote from ours than the England of Spenser and Raleigh.” 
To know and understand Byron we need to know something 
of the “lives and personalities of contemporary men and 
women, with something of the social and political condi- 
tions which made him and his triumph possible.” On the 
whole, the notes are equally useful and entertaining, and the 
majority of readers in this generation will be grateful for 
them. It is only to those of us whose personal acquaintance 
with Byron dates back fifty or sixty years that portions of 
the matter in them read like a twice-told tale; but even to 
such not a few of the details will have ceased to be remem- 
bered, and to be reminded of them will be to renew a youth- 
ful pleasure. 

Most of the letters are free-and-easy in style, evidently 
written with no thought that they would get into print. Some 
of the earliest (1807) were penned when he was at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whither he had returned after his stay 
at Southwell. In one to Miss Pigot (June 30) he says:— 

‘*Sad news just arrived—Russians beat—a bad set, eat noth- 
ing but oz/, consequently must melt before a hard fire. I get 
awkward in my academic habiliments for want of practice. Got 
up in a window to hear the oratorio at St. Mary’s, popped down 
in the middle of the A/esséah, tore a woeful rent in the back of 
my best black silk gown, and damaged an egregious pair of 
breeches. Mem.—Never tumble from a church window during 
service,” 

His pride in his natatory skill is well-known. 
1807, he writes to Miss Pigot from London:— 

‘*Last week I swam in the Thames from Lambeth through the 
two bridges, Westminster and Blackfriars, a distance, including 
the different turns and tacks made on the way, of three miles! 
You see I am in excellent training in case of a sguai/ at sea.” 

Later, writing to his mother from abroad, he records his 
famous swim across the Hellespont in no less than four suc- 
=_ letters. The first time is under date of 3 May 
1810:— 

_ “This morning I swam from Sestos to Abydos. Theimmediate 
distance is not above a mile, but the current renders it hazard- 
ous;—so much so that I doubt whether Leander's conjugal affec- 
tion must not have been a little chilled in his passage to Paradise. 
1 attempted it a week ago, and failed,—owing to the north wind 
and the wonderful rapidity of the tide, though I have been from 
my childhood a strong swimmer. But, this morning being calmer, 
I succeeded, and crossed the ‘broad Hellespont’ in an hour and 
ten minutes,” 

Writing to Miss Pigot, 2 Oct. 1807, from Cambridge, he 
tells her of his intended voyage in the frigate Tartar with 
his cousin, Capt. Betterworth, and adds :— 

‘I have seen most scenes, and wish to look at anavallife. We 
are going probably to the Mediterranean, or to the West Indies, 


In August, 
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or to the d—1; and if there is a possibility of taking me to the 
latter, Betterworth will do it; for he has received four-and-twenty 
wounds in different places, and at this moment possesses a letter 
from the late Lord Nelson, stating Betterworth as the only officer 
in the navy who had more wounds than himself. We have sev- 
eral parties here, and this evening a large assortment of jockeys, 
gamblers, boxers, authors, parsons and poets sup with me—a 
precious mixture, but they go on well together; and for me I am 
a spice of everything except a jockey; by the by, I was dis- 
mounted the other day.” 

In a letter to Mr. Dallas, 21 Jan. 1808, he airs his phi- 
losophy and theology thus :— 

‘*In morality, I prefer Confucius to the Ten Commandments, 
and Socrates to St. Paul, though the two latter agree in their 
opinion of marriage. In religion, I favor the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, but I do not acknowledge the Pope; and I have refused to 
take the Sacrament, because I do not think eating bread and 
drinking wine from the hand of an earthly vicar will make me an 
inheritor of heaven. I hold virtue, in general, or the virtues gen- 
erally, to be only in the disposition, each a fee/ing, not a prin- 
ciple. I believe truth the prime attribute of the Deity, and death 
an eternal sleep, at least of the body. You have here a brief 
compendium of the sentiments of the wzcked George Lord Byron, 
and till I get a new suit, you will perceive I am badly cloathed.” 

Writing from the Morea to his friend Hodgson, 3 Oct. 
1810, he says :— 

‘* | have seen some old English papers up to the 15th of May. 
I see the Lady of the Lake advertised. Of course it is in his old 
ballad style, and pretty. After all, Scott is the best of them. 
The end of all scribblement is to amuse, and he certainly succeeds 
there. I long to read his new romance.” 

In a letter to Scott, two years later, he apologizes for his 
‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” as a satire written 
when he “was very young and very angry, and fully bent on 
displaying [his] wrath and [his] wit,” and adds that he is 
now “ haunted by the ghosts ” of his “‘ wholesale assertions.” 
He also tells how he had lately met the Prince Regent at a 
ball, who talked of Scott’s ‘“immortalities,” and asked him 
[Byron] which of Sir Walter’s works he liked best. Byron 
said he thought “‘ The Lay,” and the Prince “said his own 
opinion was nearly similar.” Inspeaking of the other poems: 
Byron remarked that Scott was “‘ more particularly the poet 
of Princes, as they never appeared more fascinating than in. 
Marmion and the Lady of the Lake.” The Prince was also. 
pleased to coincide in this opinion, and spoke “with a tone 
and taste which gave a very high idea of his abilities and 
accomplishments.” 

Some of the longest and best letters are those written to- 
his mother describing his travels in Greece and elsewhere. 
From Lisbon he writes in a lighter vein to Hodgson, 15 July 
1809, thus :— 

‘*T am very happy here, because I loves oranges, and talks bad 
Latin to the monks, who understand it, as it is like their own,— 
and I goes into society (with my pocket- pistols), and I swims in 
the Tagus, all across at once, and I rides on an ass or a mule, 
and swears Portuguese, and have got a diarrhea and bites from 
the mosquitoes. But what of that? Comfort must not be ex- 
pected by folks that go a-pleasuring. * * * How merrily we 
lives that travellers be!—if we had food and raiment. But, in 
sober sadness, anything is better than England, and I am infi- 
nitely amused with my pilgrimage as far as it has gone.” 

Apropos of “ pilgrimage,” in a subsequent letter to Dallas 
(31 Oct.1811), he says :— 

‘*I by no means intend to identify myself with Harold, but to 
deny all connection with him. * * * I would not be such a 
fellow as I have made my hero for the world.” 

In letters of 1813 there are several references to Mme. de 
Staél, whom he describes as “a vile antithesis of a Methodist 
and a Tory—talks of nothing but devotion and the Ministry, 
and expects that God and the Government will help her to 
a pension.” Again he writes:— 

‘* Madame de Staél-Holstein has lost one of her young barons, 
who has been carbonadoed by a vile Teutonic adjutant—kilt and 
killed in a coffee-house at Scrawsenhawsen [s7c]. . Corinne is, of 
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course, what all mothers must be,—but will, I venture to proph- 
esy, do what few mothers would do—write an Essay upon it. 
She cannot exist without a grievance—and somebody to see, or 
read, how much grief becomes her.” 

Later still he writes to Tom Moore :— 

‘¢To-day I dine with Mackintosh and Mrs. Sta/e—as John 
Bull may be pleased to denominate Corinne—whom I saw last 
night, at Covent Garden, yawning over the humor of Falstaff.” 

A brace of American allusions are amusing and character- 
istic. He writes to Moore :— 

‘* There is an American life of G. F. Cooke, Scurra, deceased, 
lately published. Such a book!—I believe, since Drunken Bar- 
naby's Journal, nothing like it has drenched the press. All green- 
room and tap-room—drams and the drama—brandy, whisky- 
punch, and, /atterly, toddy, overflow every page. Two things 
are rather marvellous: first, that a man should live solong drunk, 
and, next, that he should have found a sober biographer. There 
are some very laughable things init, nevertheless; but the pints he 
= and the parts he performed, are too regularly regis- 
tered.” 

The last letter in the book—to Mr. Murray—has this post- 
script :— 

‘* You are talking to-day of the American edition of a certain 
unquenchable memorial of my younger days [the ‘‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers”]. As it can’t be helped now, I own I 
have some curiosity to see a copy of trans-Atlantic typography. 
This you will perhaps obtain, and one for yourself; but I must beg 
that you will not zfort more, because, serzously, | do wish to have 
that thing forgotten as much as it has been forgiven.” 

He writes to Moore in 1813 :— 

‘* Yesterday, at Holland House, I was introduced to Southey— 
the best-looking bard I have seen for some time. To have that 
poet’s head and shoulders, I would almost have written his Sapphics. ”’ 

And, writing to Dallas, he says :— 

‘*Do read mathematics,—I should think x J/us y at least as 
amusing as the Curse of Kehama—and much more intelligible. 
Master Southey’s poems are, in fact, what parallel lines might be— 
viz., prolonged ad infinitum without meeting anything half so 
absurd as themselves,” 

A note, however, informs us that, in his Journal, he said 
of Southey’s poetry that it “has passages equal to anything,” 
and that “his prose is perfect” and his “Life of Nelson” 
“ beautiful.” 

The many letters to Murray, making changes in his poems 
while in the printer’s hands, are of particular interest as let- 
ting us into the poet’s workshop. He was peculiarly sensitive 
to misprints. In one of these letters he says of “The 
Giaour ” :—“I care less than you will believe about its suc- 
cess, but I can’t survive a single misprint; it chokes me to 
see words misused by the printers. Pray look over, in case 
of some eyesore escaping me.” And a week later, he writes :— 
“66 You have looked at it / to much purpose, to allow so stupid 
a blunder to stand; it is not ‘courage’ but ‘carnage’; and if 
you don’t want me to cut my own throat, see it altered.” 

But we must stay our hand and drop the scissors, denying 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting a score of other passages 
we had marked for extract from the letters, and others, as 
good in their way, from the notes, We cannot close, how- 
ever, without a tribute to the attractive typography of the 
volume. The notes, though in fine type, are admirably clear 
to the eye. The one thing lacking is an index. 





‘¢ Modern French Literature"’ 

By Benjamin W. Wells. Roberts Bros. 

Tuis pleasant volume, in its absence of minute chrono- 
logical and bibliographic detail, is likely to do far more good 
for French literature than much more ambitious and preten- 
tious works. The history of a literature, unless written by 
a real master, had better be left altogether unattempted, 
and the intelligent reader can then read the works them- 
selves, forming his own judgment as he goes along. We 
know of so-called “Short Histories” of this, that and the 
other literature, that are virtually interminable in their la- 
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bored minuteness and microscopic dullness. Every fact that 
ever happened, every fiction that ever grew and sprouted 
about the aii minores is mercilessly dragged into publicity 
and woven into a cocoon about figures the reverse of inter. 
esting. These figures are set up, all ticketed and labelled 
as belonging to this or that period, and constituted into a 
so-called “literature.” No relationship is pointed out, and 
the reader wanders at his wits’ end in a genuine “ Dunciad,” 
or Toussaud’s Wax Works, with no clue to the labyrinth. 

Prof. Wells very happily avoids the catalogue raisonni 
style and the Jarley figures; he sensibly calls his little work 
“‘ Modern French Literature,” and his clean-cut plan is “to 
give some clew to the books that are significant, whether as 
products or as causes of changed critical standards and 
esthetic principles.” His judgments are his own, independ. 
ently formed after a vast amount of reading, and if we can. 
not always agree with him (as in the rather odd statement 
about the uninterrupted bliss of Victor Hugo’s marital rela. 
tions), he puts nothing down that he does not believe to be 
true. One chapter each is devoted to the “ Middle Age and 
Renascence,” “‘ The Seventeenth Century” and “ The Eight. 
eenth Century” as proper introductions to our own age, 
and this age, both in the colossal work of Hugo and in the 
works of his numerous brilliant contemporaries, is ably and 
interestingly treated, with none too exhausting minutia. 
Of course, the well-read critic cannot fail to see the immense 
use Prof. Wells has made of Faguet, Brunetiére, Lauson, 
Lemaitre, Ste. Beuve and other critical authorities on the 
periods he particularly discusses, but he frankly admits this 
himself, and further adds excellent notes and bibliographies 
as guides to the student. Now let Prof. Wells himself con- 
centrate his life-work on some one of the three or four heads 
which he perspicaciously but of course superficially sets down 
in this book, and after years of intelligent training let him 
give us the standard book on that one particular epoch. If 
he continues to pour forth histories of German literature, 
editions of German and French plays, etc., the “hidden 
masterpiece ” will never be revealed. 





‘‘ Kriegspiel: The War Game” 
By Francis Hindes Groome, Ward, Lock & Co. 


IF THE reader can put himself in a heroic frame of mind, such 
as is required to take him through one of Scott’s introductions to 
his stories, he will later on be rewarded by feeling a good deal in- 
terested in ‘‘ Kriegspiel,”” though there is no war game about it, as 
one might naturally infer from its title, The story is about a very 
proper young man who was for a long time in doubt whether he 
had a proper father. He is framed in an attractive background of 
other people’s villainy, which adds to the lustre of his own virtues, 
with comparatively little expenditure of valor on his own part. A 
semi-scientific monomaniac appears on the scene at a critical point 
in this young man’s career, and carries him off in an anesthetic 
bag, with the intent of making a son-in-law of him. After days of 
torturous suspense, in which is offered to him the choice between 
son-in-lawship to the monster who has captured him, or the alter- 
native of being buried alive, he chooses the lesser evil and prepares 
himself for the embraces of the dark, cold earth. But at this junc 
ture a maid of low degree, but of most opportune accomplishments, 
rescues him and substitutes as a victim the very man who has been 
plotting his ruin. 

With this cold-blooded ogre well under ground, all the hamper- 
ing conditions that harrow the soul of the sensitive reader are re- 
moved. The tale moves on to its blissful conclusion without a hitch, 
the virtuous are rewarded and the wicked come into an inheritance 
of woe in a fashion that would fill the world with consolation, could 
such a sequel become universal in reality. There is no manner 0 
excuse for the length of this book, even if there is any for the book 
itself. The plain, unadorned truth of the matter is that the entire 
ground covered has been covered many volumes deep, many times 
before. At the same time, it is only fair to admit that the author 
has shown great skill in the delineation of his characters and the 
working out of his plot. It is simply the old question whether it is 
worth while for literary Columbuses to keep on discovering well- 
known continents, just the same as though they had never been 
discovered before. 
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The Fine Arts 
The Exhibition of the Architectural League 
SECOND NOTICE: SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 


A COLLECTION of portrait busts and medallions and other 
works by the late Olin L. Warner makes a notable part of the 
sculpture exhibit, and shows that a considerable loss has been 
sustained by American sculpture in his untimely death. The por- 
traits are all vigorously characterized, yet every one has style, 
and the sort of interest which belongs to a work of art entirely 
apart from its subject. The plaster models of the bronze doors 
for the Library of Congress, which were described in Zhe Critic 
a short time ago, are at the end of the large outer gallery. Mr. 
Niehaus’s spirited model for the equestrian statue of Gen. Sher- 
man is close by in the same gallery, and in the centre of the small 
octagon room is the complete model of the design by Mr. Paul 
W. Bartlett, and the architect associated with him, Mr. H. Horn- 
bostel. It is an excellent design, the severe and simple plinth 
resting on a base ornamented with deeply cut mouldings display- 
ing Mr. Bartlett's striking equestrian statue to great advantage. 
The allegorical figures of War and Study, seated at either end of 
the oblong pedestal, are both expressive in themselves and aid in 
the general effect. As is well known, these designs of Mr. Nie- 


. haus and Messrs. Bartlett and Hornbostel were approved by the 


National Sculpture Society, but rejected by the Committee of the 
Army of the Tennessee, which had asked the Society to advise it. 

In the Vanderbilt Gallery will be found the model for the pro- 
posed monument to the late Richard M. Hunt, by Mr. Bruce 
Price and Mr. Daniel C. French. It is a classic exedra sur- 
mounted by a colonnade, with the bust of the deceased architect 
on a pedestal in front of a shallow niche in the centre, and stand- 
ing figures of Architecture and Painting piaced against the piers 
which abut the two ends of the colonnade. A number of models 
and casts of decorations by Mr. Hunt are shown in the octagon 
room. 

Mr. French is associated in another work of importance, the 
new building for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
with the architects, McKim, Mead & White. The building, of 
which a model is shown at the opposite end of the Vanderbilt 
Gallery, is thoroughly Greek in taste, and promises, if the model 
is not departed from, to be one of the most beautiful in the Greater 
New York. Mr. French’s statues, of which only four are shown 
in the model, will ornament the attic. 

In the architectural drawings shown in the alcoves, the tall 
office building has almost entirely displaced the Queen Anne cot- 
tage of former years. The latter was merely an absurdity; the 
former has, at any rate, the excuse of utility, and so the change is 
for the better. Our architects must be credited, moreover, with 
many ingenious attempts to treat the tall building as a tower, at 
times with considerable success. Other plaster models show the 
front of a French Renaissance dwelling by Schickel & Ditmars, 
and the Case Memorial Library at Auburn, N. Y., by Messrs. 
Atterbury, Abbott & Tompkins. The gold medal of the League 
has been awarded to Mr. William C. Ayres, for his design for 
‘The Principal Entrance of a Terminal Railway Station,” and 
the silver medal to Mr. Raymond Bossange. The Avery prize 
has been awarded to Mr. J. F. Harper, for a design for an electric 
light pole for a public square. 





‘* Artists as Lithographers’’ Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Mr. Keppel, in his letter drawn out by a few sentences printed 
by you about Mr. Joseph Pennell’s lithographs, makes a blunder at 
least as great as any that he ascribes to the critics, when he as- 
sumes that none of those much-abused persons knows anything of 
the matters about which he writes. I have not seen the article on 
Mr. Pennell in The Saturday Review to which he refers, but can 
speak for myself. I have not ‘‘ confounded photo-lithography with 
lithography proper,” nor supposed that the lithographic transfer 
method is ‘‘a new-fangled invention,” nor ‘‘attacked” Mr. Pen- 
nell for using it, nor accused Mr.Whistler of ‘‘dishonesty,” be- 
cause he, also, has used it. The Saturday Review writer may have 
Mone all these things; if so, let him answer. 

What I have said is, in effect, that the use of transfer paper 
does make a difference in the result, and one of importance in the 
case of such artists as those named above. There can be, as to 
this, no question of ‘‘ legitimacy,” but only one of fact. Mr. Kep- 
pel, and some artists who use the transfer method because of its 

~ Convenience, say that the result is ‘‘ practically the same” as though 
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they had drawn directly upon the stone. The ‘‘ practically” covers 
a good deal. To me, and to others who have a practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject, it appears that the transfer method gives 
decidedly poorer results than the direct method. Mr. Keppel raises 
the point that this cannot be proved, because the original drawing 
and the copy cannot be laid side by side; but, plainly, this mili- 
tates as much against his side of the case as the opposite. And 
he does not, I am sure, need to lay two prints of an etching side 
by side in order to be able to say that one of the two is a faint or 
blurred impression. It is not only the blacks that suffer in the 
transfer process: the drawing is very apt to lose quality through- 
out, and the restoration of vigor to the blacks by retouching may 
injure rather than improve the final result by destroying the gen- 
eral tone. The difference may not be as wide as a church door, 
but it is enough to lead some connoisseurs to deny themselves the 
pleasure of collecting transfer lithographs. 

Mr. Keppel’s story of the woman who insisted on receiving back 
the identical bank-notes which she had deposited, is amusing; but 
it is not to the point. Bank-notes are not usually valued for their 
beauty. And the question is not, here, of having anything re- 
turned: it is as to whether there is not a difference in choice be- 
tween the results of two different methods—as, for instance, be- 
tween natural pearls and the glass pearls of commerce, for which 
African savages pay the same price. 

YouR ART REVIEWER. 





Art Notes 


THE Grolier Club’s exhibition of etchings, dry-points and en- 
gtavings on copper by Albrecht Diirer will be continued until 
March 13. 

—Mr. C. P. Huntington has presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art a life-size portrait of Washington by C. W. 
Peale. It was painted in 1779, and therefore represents Wash- 
ington at the age of forty-seven, clad in the Continental uniform, 
and leaning on acannon. Over his shoulder runs the blue sash 
that is said to be found in all the portraits of him sent abroad, 
but not in those destined for this country. The picture is four 
by eight feet in size, and is in excellent condition. Mr. Hunting- 
ton bought it from Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., who imported it only a 
few months ago, having purchased it from a Miss Bell of Toot- 
ing, Surrey, England, in whose family it had been for several 
generations. The Earl of Albemarle recently offered for sale a 
similar portrait of Washington, also by Peale, for $11,000. Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has given an altar piece, valued at $10,000, to 
the same institution. It is a copy from Perugino, in: silver re- 
poussé and enamel, and represents the Madonna enthroned. 


—The San Francisco Chronicle's exhibition of the work of news- 
paper artists has realized a goodly sum for local charity. It is 
noteworthy as demonstrating the artistic quality of work done 
under pressure. 


—Mr. John Lane, who has just returned to England from this 
country, has arranged for the publication over here of Zhe Jnter- 
national Studio, ** An Illustrated Magazine of Fine and Applied 
Art.” Wethink that we do not exaggerate when we say that 
this is the handsomest and most satisfactory art magazine pub- 
lished in the English language; and if it keeps up to its present 
standard, it is bound to be as great a success in this country as it 
is in England. For the benefit of its American readers, an 
American supplement is added, illustrated by the work of Amer- 
ican artists. 

—Mr. August F. Jaccaci, who has for the past few years been 
in charge of the art department of Scrzbner's Magazine, has re- 
signed, to assume the management of the art department of S. S, 
McClure Co, Mr. Jaccaci is a stockholder in McC/ure's, and 
formerly held the position to which he has returned. 

—The workshops of the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co. were 
thrown open on Feb. 24 and 25 to an interested crowd of visitors, 
to whom were shown the processes of cutting and leading stained- 
glass, and of making glass mosaics and hammered metal work. 
There were, at the same time, on exhibition a window commemo- 
rating the signing of the Mayflower compact, which is to be placed 
in the First Church at Plymouth, Mass., two -large figure panels 
in glass mosaic for the Alexander Commencement Hall at Prince- 
ton College, mosaics for the Chicago Public Library, and an in- 
teresting collection of cartoons and sketches for various works, +4 
many artists, among them Messrs. Louis C. Tiffany, Elihu Ved- 
der, Joseph Lauber, Will H. Low and F. S. Church, and Miss 
Lydia Emmet. 
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ACCORDING to The British Weekly, ‘‘Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has been lecturing in Glasgow on Peasant Life in the Modern 
Novel—going over the works of Russian, Norwegian, German, 
Italian, Swiss and Spanish idyllism. She glanced at ‘the brilliant 
growth of Scottish peasant literature,’ but declined to discuss 
Drumtochty and ‘ The Stickit Minister’ in Scotland. She selected 
for special praise ‘ Silas Marner,’ Loti’s ‘ Iceland Fisherman’ and 
‘A Window in Thrums.’ These books, she said, would endure. 
While awarding very high praise to ‘A Window in Thrums,’ she 
held it inferior in piquancy, grasp and expression to Loti’s story.” 


QA. 


** Your correspondent, A. L. M., mistakes the point of my ref- 
erence to Shakespeare’s use of ‘people’ in the sense of persons,” 
writes W.J.R. ‘‘ Usage, as Horace said, is the law and rule of 
speech. If usage has changed since Shakespeare's day, as in the 
case of double negatives and sundry other constructions, we can- 
not now quote him in justification of it; but this use of ‘people’ 
was good usage in his day and has been ever since. But the fact 
that we can say ‘two people’ does not prove that we should be 
able to say ‘one people.” In any school grammar A. L. M. can 
find lists of words used only in the plural, though some of these, 
like ‘annals,’ ‘assets,’ etc., occasionally have the singular form, 
as the dictionaries show. By the by, I saw in a shop window the 
other day, almost under the eaves of Harvard College, the an- 
nouncement, ‘Any pant in this window, one dollar.” Whether the 
price of a pair of ‘pants’ was one dollar or two dollars was not 
clear. 

@a. 

*‘APROPOS of Shakespeare,” continues my correspondent, ‘in 
his time ‘ means’ was plural, and he uses the singular ‘ mean’ (as 
in Antony's ‘no mean of death’), but now ‘means’ is used as a 
singular or plural. ‘Riches’ (the French richesse), though a true 
singular, has come to be a plural (and one that has no singular), 
and so has ‘alms,’ the s of which is not the plural sign, but a part 
of the original Greek singular, which we have in the polysyllabic 
¢eleemosynary.’ The singular ‘nuptial’ is common in Shakes- 
peare, but never used now, ‘ nuptials’ being a plural with singular 
sense but no singular form. On the other hand, Shakespeare has 
‘funerals’ with reference to a single funeral (‘ His funerals shall 
not be in our camp,’ etc.), as ‘ obsequies,’ a plural with no singu- 
lar, is used now. It is usage, and only usage, that makes these 
things right or wrong; and, as I have said, usage has for centuries 
justified the use of ‘ people’ as a virtual plural, with no singular, in 
this sense of ‘ persons.’” 

en. 

A TRAMWAY to the Pyramids is the latest outrage to our sen- 
sibilities, Some one suggests a ‘‘ switch-back ” to the top of the 
highest Pyramid. No doubt this would be a convenience, but, 
shade of Rameses, what an indignity! I think that even the most 
progressive ‘‘ Yankee” would rebel at this. 


SA. 


Major Ponp’s daughter has taken Paul Laurence Dunbar, the 
Negro poet, to England for the season. He will read and recite 
from his own poems and will, I feel quite sure, make a success. 
The English have no such’ prejudice as we have against the 
Negro; indeed, he is rather a pet of theirs. Miss Pond has been 
associated with her father in the lecture managing business for 
some time, but this is her first venture alone. When she engaged 
Mr. Dunbar, she asked him if he was a good swimmer, for, if 
business was bad, they might have to swim back to America. 
There is every reason to think that business will not be bad. Any- 
thing original or racy is appreciated in England, and Mr. Dunbar 


is both. 
ea 
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LONDON “ DAILY MaIL" 
MAGPIE AND STUMP, FETTER LANE, LONDON 


A BIT of old London, The Magpie and Stump, an ancient hos- 
telry in Fetter Lane, off Fleet Street, is being torn down. This 
tavern was built in 1600, in the days of Queen Bess. The poet 
Waller was one of its frequenters, and Praise God-Barebones lived 
next door. It is said that Abraham Cowley and Dryden once con- 
sumed nine bottles of wine at a sitting in this place. Oliver Gold- 
smith was one of its most frequent visitors, and even Dr. Johnson 
would drop in, of an evening, though his visits acted as a damper 
upon the mirth of the revellers. Of late years the house had been 
given over to ‘‘ gentlemen of the prize ring.”” The Old George IV. 
Tavern in Portugal Street, Clare Market, has just been sold. It is 
generally supposed that this was the house described by Dickens 
in ‘‘ Pickwick.” At any rate, it is old enough and picturesque 
enough to have attracted the novelist’s attention. 

@a. 


THE FAMOUS Chat Noir of Paris is closed, and the proprietor 
has retired to the country, a rich man. It is said that he is going 
to open a regular theatre in Paris. 1 hardly think that he will be 
so foolish. It is one thing to make money out of a unique idea, 
and another to make it out of something that is very common, 
The Chat Noir was becoming a resort for every Cook's tourist in 
search of adventure, and was fast losing its character as a genuine 
resort for artists and students. When this happens to a Paris 
café, the people who gave it its fame seek new pastures, and the 
stranger takes possession of the old place. 

@A. 


THE PARIS correspondent of the New York 7smes writes that 
an effort has been made to sell Zhe American Register, estab- 
lished in that city more than twenty-five years ago. It is owned 
by Dr. T. W. Evans, who, it is said, was willing to part with it 
for a very small price, on condition that it should be sold before 
Jan. 1 last. As this was not done, he probably still owns the 
paper. There are great possibilities in 7he American Register, 
and it might be made a very valuable property. It may be 
paying now, for all that I know, but it is not very interesting 
reading. Mr. Arthur Pearson, the proprietor of Pearson's Weekly 
and Pearson's Monthly of London, is going to start a paper in 
that city called Zhe Daily American, which he hopes and be 
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lieves will be the favorite paper of all Americans in England and 
on the Continent. Mr. Pearson has had an agent in New York 
arranging for daily cablegrams. There is every reason to believe 
that he will make this paper fill a ‘‘long-felt want.” 

@A, 

THE opera season in Chicago has proved a failure, as everyone 
supposed that it would. Without Melba, Nordica or Eames, 
what else could have been expected ? Fine singers as are Calvé 
and the De Reszkés, they could not carry the whole season upon 
their shoulders. Then, no doubt, the people of Chicago were 
indignant and discouraged at the way things operatic had gone. 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert says that ‘‘a policeman’s life is not a happy 
one.” What would he say to that of an operatic manager? I 
dare say that Mr. Grau would gladly change places, just now, 
with the humblest roundsman on the force. 


ea 


THE LAST of the famous Bradley-Martin ball ‘was seen on 
Friday evening of last week, at the concert hall of the Madison 


. Square Garden. A number of the ladies and gentlemen who 


took part in that ball appeared in tableaux vivants, arranged by 
M. Chartran, the well-known French painter now making us a 
visit. ‘The costumes worn by the ‘‘ pictures " were the same that 
they wore at the ball. The effects produced were unusually art- 
istic, and the entertainment netted St. Mary’s Free Hospital for 
Children a handsome sum. So, after all, the poor may benefit by 
the so-called extravagance of the rich. One of the most striking 
tableaux was Mr. B. La Farge as a Japanese; another, Miss Annie 
Morgan as an Indian maiden and Mr. R. W. G. Welling as an 
Indian chief. An eighteenth-century picture was made by Mrs. 
F. Gebhard, who was seen in a sleigh filled with roses when the 
curtain went up for the first time. When it went up again, she 
was standing beside the sleigh, with the snow falling in the most 
realistic manner upon her bare neck. If ladies of the eighteenth 
century went about in snow-storms arrayed as they would be fora 
ball-room, the ladies of the nineteenth century are to be congratu- 
lated upon the change of fashion. 


@a. 


THAT The Bookman has two editors is well known, but that 
they were apparently selected for the oppositeness of their char- 
acteristics is not so well known. The selection may not have been 
made for that reason, but it would seem so on the face of it. One 
is all sentiment, the other all belligerency, if one may judge by 
their work. Inthe March number, one writes of a forthcoming 
novel that ‘‘it is charged with romance, and works like wine,” 
and that it is a story that ‘‘ will repeat itself in our dreams for 
many a long day"—all of which shows amiability, if not ripe 
judgment. The other says, in the same number, that because he 
is not, in writing of Kipling, ‘* found synchronously yapping with 
all the little dogs of literature,” he has ali the ‘* puny pack biting 
viciously at his heels. (Among the ‘‘little dogs,” be it under- 
stood, are Messrs. Stedman, Norton and Howells.) He also talks 
about ‘‘ swinish ” American bores and other unpleasant people. 

GA. 

BUT WHAT is worse than this, he goes out of his way, as the 
editor of a literary journal, to attack a lady, simply because he 
hears that she is engaged to be married. He accuses her of social 
ambitions and is ‘‘sceptical concerning the issue of her present 
engagement,”’ for, while the gentleman is ‘‘ rich and accomplished, 
he can hardly administer to the new ambition that has sprung up 
in the mind of his fiang¢ée—an ambit:on to shine in the world of 
la haute politique.” He speaks of her recent divorce, accuses the 
judge before whom the case was tried of ruling in ‘an arbitrary 
and unjudicial manner against the defendant,” and gossips about 
ber and abuses her in a manner that would be shocking in a sen- 
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sational newspaper. Indeed, it is not often that one sees a woman 
attacked in such a way as this even in the columns of so-called 
‘*scurrilous sheets.” Admitting the truth of the charges, which I 
do not for a moment, is this the time and the place to make them ? 
What has any paper, much less ‘‘a literary journal,” to do with 
the private life of a lady, I should like to know? The whole tone 
of this article is in something worse than bad taste, and I think 
that it will make friends rather than enemies for the lady attacked, 
Really, the over-amiability of the other editor is preferable to this, 
As though to add injury to insult, a garbled portrait of the lady 
is printed in the article, without credit to the source from which 


it was taken. 
@a. 


SOME wecks ago I made some pointed remarks on the action of 
the Adjutant-General at Washington in refusing to give to Miss 
Stahlnecker the position of translator of foreign languages, although 
she was the only candidate who successfully passed the very diffi- 
cult civil-service examination. His refusal was avowedly based 
exclusively on the fact that she was a woman; and my observa- 
tions were based exclusively on that fact, too. It now turns out, 
however, that I did the Adjutant-General an injustice : he was right 
in acting as he did. And yet I was right, too, at least partly. 
The facts are simply that the Adjutant-General asked for a male 
clerk, and would have no other, because the duties of the position 
involved a frequent scaling of ladders for the taking down and 
putting back of records and files—a form of acrobatic exercise 
for which he rightly held a man more fit than a woman, The 
good, old-fashioned happy ending of the whole matter is that 
Secretary Olney has appointed Miss Stahlnecker to a better place 
in the Bureau of Statistics, 

; @a, 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL is able to state with authority that no 
less than $15,000 worth of Thackeray manuscripts were sold to 
America last year. It has, he adds, ‘‘got to be more and more 
the case that America secures the most valuable manuscripts that 
come into the market.” 

GA. 

‘*A STRIKING example of the uncertainty of the success of a 
book,”’ says this same writer, ‘‘is exemplified in Lord Roberts's 
‘Forty-one Years in India,’ 2 vols., published lately by Messrs, 
Richard Bentley & Son. In October, 1895, it was shown for the 
first time to the trade, when the idea of its publication was not at 
all enthusiastically received, the general notion being that the pub- 
lic had been treated to quite enough of books on India, In October 
of last year Messrs. Bentley again put it before the buyers, who 
took it up very timidly. The work was finally published on Janu- 
ary 4th of this year, with the result that scarcely three weeks elapsed 
from the date of publication before it reached a tenth edition,” 
Another striking success of a book dealing with India is that of 
Mrs. Steel’s ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,” which is now in its 
seventh edition, an edition in this case meaning 2500 copies. As 
a writer of short stories Mrs. Steel was never appreciated in this 
country, though she was very highly thought of at home. Mr, 
Kipling has always been enthusiastic in her praise. 

OA. 


I FIND this advertisement in the London 7imes :— 

‘*MERTON ABBEY.—This historical place, the favourite 
residence of Lord Nelson, to be LET, unfurnished. It is close 
to a station, and about a mile from Wimbledon, faces south, and 
stands in 14 acres of well-timbered gardens and meadows, with 
ornamental lake. Accommodation—three reception, nine bed 
and dressing rooms, bath room, and capital: offices; stabling for 
three horses, coach-house, and cottages. Rent only £170. Per- 
sonally inspected.” 


$850 for such a place as this, and the historical associations 
thrown in! Wimbledon is not more than an hour from Charing 
Cross—as far as from the Battery to Harlem. 




















































































































The [arch [agazines 
*¢‘ The Atlantic Fonthly ’’ 


The Atlantic Monthly is following the suit of The North Amer- 
ican Review and The Forum in discussing the most important 
political and social topics of the day. The leading article of its 
March number is ‘‘ Mr, Cleveland as President,” by Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson, who admits that we are yet a little too near Mr. 
Cleveland to assign his place in the history of our Government and 
policy. As a non-partisan view of the outgoing President, his 
article has, however, especial weight. ‘‘Mr. Cleveland,” says 
Prof. Wilson, ‘‘has been the sort of President the makers of the 
Constitution had vaguely in mind: more man than partisan; with 
an independent executive will of his own; hardly a colleague of 
the Houses so much as an individual servant of the country; ex- 
ercising his powers like a chief magistrate rather than like a party 
leader. * * * We need not pretend to know what history 
shall say of Mr. Cleveland; we need not pretend that we can draw 
any common judgment of the man from the confused cries that 
now ring everywhere from friend and foe. We know only that 
he has played a great part; that his greatness is authenticated by 
the passion of love and of hatred he has stirred up; that no such 
great personality has appeared in our politics since Lincoln; and 
that, whether greater or less, his personality is his own, unique in 
all the varied history of our government. He has made policies 
and altered parties after the fashion of an earlier age in our his- 
tory, and the men who assess his fame in the future will be no 
partisans, but men who love candor, courage, honesty, strength, 
unshaken capacity, and high purpose such as his.” Another 
important and timely paper is that by Prof. John Fiske, on ‘‘ The 
Arbitration Treaty.” Here, again, we have a man writing on a 
subject of which he is a master. Prof. Fiske explains the signifi- 
cance of the treaty, and shows what it might have done in the past, 
and what it may doin the future. ‘‘ We have nothing to lose byit 
and everything to gain,” is the opinion of this practised student 
of history. ‘‘ There isno reason,” says Prof. Fiske, ‘*why the 
advent of the twenty-first century should -not find the friendship 
between the United States and Great Britain quite as strong as 
that between Scotland and Englandto-day. Toward so desirable 
a consummation a permanent policy of arbitration must surely 
tend.”———In his ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” Col. Higginson has 
reached the early days of the anti-slavery agitation. Incidentally 
he writes of Whittier and his sister Lizzie, who was ‘‘as plain in 
feature as he was handsome.” Col. Higginson tells many anec- 
dotes of those exciting days and the part he played in them—an 
active part it was, and one that showed as great bravery as is 
shown upon the field of battle. It must seem strange to Col. 
Higginson and the few remaining survivors of those times to look 
back at the struggles they made then in the face of the neighbors 
who opposed them so bitterly, but who are now more thanrecon- 
ciled to the results that their labors accomplished.——We would 
call special attention to Mr. Percival Lowell’s article on ‘‘ Venus 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” a paper that no one should 
fail to read. 








‘¢ The Century Magazine’’ 


THE March Century is an Inauguration Number. It has three 
frontispiece portraits—one of President Cleveland and two of 
President-elect McKinley—from photographs taken for the purpose 
by Mr. G. C. Cox. Those of Mr. McKinley were taken at Canton, 
while that of Mr. Cleveland was taken in Washington, at the 
White House. Mr. C. C. Buel of Zhe Century's editorial staff 
writes with much detail of a President's official cares. Of Mr. 
Cleveland’s methods of work he says :—‘*'! he habit of working in 
the quiet of midnight is the secret of Mr. Cleveland’s ability to 
understand for himself the nature of every paper which receives his 
signature. It is a habit‘which he acquired in Buffalo, where his 
living-rooms were over his law offices, his tendency to a sedentary 
life heightening the attractions of midnight oil for reading and work 
that required quiet. First as sheriff, and then as mayor, these 
hours were devoted to the studious part of the public business; 
when he reached the gubernatorial mansion the habit had become 
a second nature; and on taking the reins of national government it 
alone enabled him to discharge his duty in the light in which he 
sees it—as a personal and literal responsibility."———Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, writes of ‘‘ The Nation’s Li- 
brary.” In discussing the special features of the institution, he 
says :—‘* Founded in the year 1800 by the modest appropriation of 
$5000 ‘for the purchase of such books as may be necessary for 
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the use of Congress at the said city of Washington,’ this collection 
has grown, notwithstanding the ravages of two fires, to the present 
aggregate of 740,000 volumes. Extensive as it is,” continues Mr. 
Spofford, ‘‘ the collection still falls far short of completeness in 
many important directions,” Its greatest strength lies in the fields 
of jurisprudence, political science, American and British history, 
and what are known as Americana.——Mr. W. A. Coffin describes 
‘* The Decorations in the New Congressional Library ” with intel- 
ligent appreciation.’ His article is profusely illustrated. ——Gen. 
Horace Porter's ‘‘ Campaigning with Grant” papers grow in in- 
terest. From nothing that we have read have we obtained a bet- 
ter idea of those qualities of Grant that made him the great soldier 
that he was. Like Napoleon, he had the power of shutting out 
all outside distractions, and could do his hardest work in 
what to most persons would seem impossible circumstances. ——— 
Capt. A. T. Mahan writes of ‘‘ Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar” 
and describes this famous fight as only anaval man could. In these 
papers we have had a foretaste of the quality of Capt. Mahan’s 
‘* Life of Nelson” which has whetted our appetite for the book. 
The present article is illustrated with a number of pictures, among 
them Turner’s ‘‘ The Old Temeraire,” engraved by T. Cole. We 
are familiar with steel-engravings of Turner's masterpiece, but in 
none of them do we get so accurate an idea of the artist’s work as 
in Mr. Cole’s wood-engraving. The effect of color is extraordinary. 
‘* Some Writers of Good Letters” is the title of a readable 
article by Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in which are quoted some of the 
letters of Matthew Arnold, Edward Fitzgerald and James Russell 
Lowell. 
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*¢ Cosmopolis ”’ 


WE MUST confess that we cannot consider the fiction published 
from month to month by this review as worthy of the place it 
holds among the periodicals of the world. Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ The 
Necessary Resources” is admirable; but what can be said of 
‘* Mademoiselle Roxane,” by M. Anatole France, ‘de l’ Académie 
Francaise”? As for the story in the German section, ‘* Abteil- 
ung: Innere Manner,” by Lou Andreas-Salomé, we must confess 
that we have not yet succeeded in discovering a reason for its 
publication. M. Edouard Rod adds a very timely chapter—the 
last—to his study of ‘‘ Le Mouvement des Idées en France,” pay- 
ing special attention to the movement in literature which seeks 
out memoirs, journals and correspondence of great men, and of 
little men dealing with great men—not for their historic value, 
but for their gossip, and, above all, their scandal-mongering and 
slanders. M. Rod points to the letters of Victor Hugo and the 
recent revival of the George Sand-Musset episode, and naturally 
discovers a like tendency in the press of the day. «* Maurus 
Jokai as a Novelist,” by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, is a very satisfactory 
study of this Hungarian genius; and Helen Zimmern and Alberto 
Manzi give a well-written résumé of ‘Italian Literature of the 


Day.” 
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The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. 


TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS OF THE JESUIT MISSIONARIES 
IN NEW FRANCE, 1610-1791. 


The original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, with English Translations by Joun C. 
Covert, Mary S. Pepper, W. F. Giese, H. A. Soser, and others. With numer- 
ous Historical, Geographical, Ethnological, Bibliographical, 
Archeological, and Biographical Notes. Illustrated 
by many Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles. 


Edited by REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, 


Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; editor of ‘‘ The Wisconsin Historical Collections,” Withers's 
“Chronicles of Border Warfare;” author of ‘‘ The Colonies, 1492-1750; '’‘* Historic 
Waterways,” “ The Story of Wisconsin,” etc. 


The work is printed in large type, at the Imperial Press, on a special make of Dickinson’s hand-made deckle-edged paper. 











* About 60 vols., 8vo, of about 800 pages each; polished buckram cloth, uncut, top edges gilt; price, $8.50 net per volume, 


The edition is limited to 750 numbered sets. Volumes are issued at the rate of a volume a month, Subscriptions only entered for 
complete sets. 
The publication will embrace: 
The entire series of original Cramoisy Jesuit Relations (Paris, 1632-'72).—The Shea-Cramoisy 

Series of Reprints.—The O’Callaghan Series of Reprints and Facsimiles.—Le Journal des Jesuttes, 
publie par MM. les Abbes Laverdiere et Casgrain (Quebec, 1871).—All portions of Lettres Edifi- 
antes et Curieuses, that bear on the French Missions in North America,—Carayon’s Premzere Mis- 
ston des Jesuites au Canada (Paris, 1864).—Relations Inedites de la Nouvelle-France, 1672-1679 (2 vols, 
Paris, 1861).—Many privately printed Letters and Relations, collected by Fathers Martin and 
Jones, Mr. James Lenox, and others.—Much hitherto unpublished Material, from MSS. in the 
Archives of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, and elsewhere. Also several Relations (such as Bres- 
sani’s, 1645-49) and other Documents not ordinarily cited in bibliographies of the subject. 

Some months ago we indicated its monumental character and the care taken to render it in every way worthy of its subject. The first 
volume quite equals our expectation in respect to both editing and printing. Mr. Thwaites’s general introduction is admirable. . . . The 


translation is exact without being awkward, . . . free from tedious detail concerning the professional aspects of the mission, and will afford 
entertainment to the lover of adventure who has never heard of Poutrincourt, or Biard, or Port Royal.— Zhe Nation, Jan. oth, 1897. 


. Ably edited, and will become one of the standard works on early American history.—-Lewiston ( Me.) Saturday Fournal. 


A series of books, famous beyond most others to American historians and collectors of Americana, . . . a work at once monumental and 
indispensable to historians. . . . The volumes offer an excellent specimen of book making, as creditable to Cleveland as it is surprising to 
New York.—New York Times. 

Admirably made volumes, . . . whose value to the student of American history it would be difficult to overestimate. . . . The 


difficulty of the undertaking can only be measured by those who realize the rarity and the wide dispersion of the sources from which the editor 
must patiently collect his material, and at the same time the historical perception and training which he must have in order to present it ina scholarly 
and scientific manner.— Critic, Feb. 6, 1897. ; 


Presented in excellent taste, and edited with much learning. I have taken the trouble to compare the translation with the original text, and find 
wr every respect most faithfully done.—J. G. BourinoT, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., Zx-President and Honorary Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Canada. 


One of the most important historical enterprises ever undertaken in America. These documents are absolutely indispensable to the right 
understanding of American history. The name of the editor is a guarantee of the excellence of his work. 1 have examined the first volume with 
feelings of keen delight. Here is a treasure indeed. —JOHN FIskE. 


The first volume shows a grasp of the subject that inspires confidence. The works are becoming more and more difficult to obtain, and it is 
impossible to secure them at any cost, so that so careful areprint must bejof immense importance to the historical investigators, and the notes will throw 


a@ flood of light on the circumstances of the times in which the documents were written.—DouGias Brymner, LL.D., Dominion Archivist, 
Ottawa, Canada, 


A beautiful and attractive book.—Gzorcr C. Hurisut, Librarian American Geographical Society. 


Such a work has long been needed by students of American history, and the present plan of publication will bring this invaluable mass of 
materials within the reach of many college libraries and individual workers. —H. R. Apams, Professor of History Johns-Hopkins University. 


Realizes all my expectations of the work, and I expected much. Your editor’s knowledge in the field of history covered by these ‘‘ Relations” 
is not surpassed, if it is equalled by that of any other historian now living. Of the typographical features of the publication there is nothing but 
praise to be spoken. The most important historical undertaking of recent years.—J. N. LARNED, Librarian, Buffalo Library. 


The greatest literary event of the year will be the publication of Zhe Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, . . . The Jesuit Relations 
are the yery beginnings of American History, yet they have hitherto been only partly accessible, even to the most learned and wealthy. ar 
There are many collectors of Americana who would have cheerfully paid a hundred times the publication price for a half of what is now placed 
within easy reach of every historical library. . . . The old French text is excellently reproduced, even to some of its misprints. The transla- 
tions are remarkably clear and idiomatic.—Chicago Tribune, Jan. 16, 1897. 








Full particulars, detailed prospectus, and sample pages may be had on application to the publishers, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., - . : : CLEVELAND, 0O. 
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*¢ Harper’s [agazine’’ 

HE WHO THINKS that he knows a good deal about Mexico, 
will find that there is much that he did not know when he reads 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis’s ‘‘ The Awakening of a Nation” in the 
March Harper's. We all know that Mexico was at one time a 
Spanish possession, but few of us know what Spain did for that 
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country by way of philanthropy. ‘‘ No other nation,” says Mr. 
Lummis, ‘*has founded so extensively such beneficences in its 
colonies, and few colonies have built so well upon their inherit- 
ance. It is a useful Delsartean attitude for the mind to try to 
‘fahncy’ England peppering New England with schools, hospi- 
tals, asylums and churches for Indians. But that is what in- 
famous Spain did, three hundred years ago, up and down a space 
which measures something over one hundred and three New En- 
glands. We may pick flaws in these institutions as administered 
while we were hanging witches, but the institutions were there— 
and are there yet.” It is a pity that so careful a writer as Mr. 
Lummis should fall into the common error of thinking that En- 
glish people use the broad a in ‘‘fancy.”. They never even by 
accident do such a thing; indeed, they make it flatter than an 
American would. But this by the way. One of the most prac- 
tical as well as one of the most picturesque of the Spanish phi- 
lanthropies, Mr. Lummis tells us, is the Royal Hospital of Mex- 
ico (for Indians), founded in 1553. It covers three and a half 
acres, and is still in successful operation. No one can see the 
picture of this beautiful place without almost wanting to be a sick 
(Mexican) Indian. But Mr. Lummis shows us also that Mexico 
is something more than a picturesque country living on the tradi- 
tions of its past glories. Capt. A. T. Mahan’s paper on ‘* Pre- 
paredness for Naval War” is the most timely article in the num- 
ber. It is a thoughtful essay, and, coming from a man who 
knows his subject thoroughly, is worthy of consideration in high 
places. ‘‘Every danger of a military character to which the 
United States can be exposed,” says Capt. Mahan, ‘‘ can be met 
best outside her own territory—at sea. Preparedness for naval 
war—preparedness against naval attack and for naval offence— 
is preparedness for anything that is likely to occur.” He believes 
that war is an element of order, and inevitable where national in- 
dividuality and national honor are strong. Mrs. Alexander has 
turned her attention from fiction for a time, and in this number 
writes of Mr. Henry G. Marquand and his liberal and intelligent 
patronage of art. The portrait of Mr. Marquand by John W. 
Alexander, which is reproduced here, is excellent as a likeness, 
but exaggerates the impression of height. A number of repro- 
ductions of some of the more famous paintings that Mr. Marquand 
has presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art are given, to- 
gether with views of some of the rooms in his New York house— 
rooms that would not be out of keeping in a medieval castle. 








‘¢ The Forum” 


A DISCUSSION of ‘*President Cleveland and the Senate,” by 
Prof. James Schouler, appropriately finds a place in this number 
of The Forum. The historian reviews in this paper those of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administrative acts which have provoked the criticism 
that he has arrogantly and illegally exceeded his constitutional 
powers, and discusses in particular the lately mooted question as 
to the tight of the executive to recognize belligerency. Mr. 
Schouler thus sums up his estimate of the twenty-second President 
of the United States:—‘‘ Cleveland has been faithful and earnest 
for correct principles—as posterity will some day acknowledge— 
and the sympathy of the peop'e has strengthened him against his 
foes among the politicians. * * * Principles more than places 
have interested him; and, leaving his enemies to goad and tor- 
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ment him without hindrance, he has used as his great compelling 
force upon Congress, wherever he has used force at all, the pres- 
sure of external public opinion. * * * Most of his grand 
achievements of the past four years have been less by way of re- 
form than in salutary constraint. The bow of promise which 
spanned his first truly successful term and reappeared at an inter- 
val has vanished in the terrible gloom of business depression. Yet 
these achievements, and the efforts to achieve, will be gratefully 
remembered in coming years; and the only popular regret will be 
that so great a statesman had not shown himself equally great as 
a politician.” Mr. Frederic Harrison follows his paper on the un- 
published works of Edward Gibbon, in the February number of 
this review, with one on the ‘‘ New Letters of Edward Gibbon”; 
there is a paper on ‘* Modern Greece,” by the late Prof. John 
Stuart Blackie; and Mr. Frederic R. Coudert and Prof. Theodore 
S. Woolsey of Yale discuss the Arbitration Treaty. 








‘¢ The North American Review’’ ; 

THE March number of this review contains a paper by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse on the late Coventry Patmore and his ‘‘ Angel in 
the House,” under the title of ‘‘ The History of a Poem.” Mr. 
Gosse knew the poet for more than sixteen years, and knew 
him well; he gives, moreover, some fragments of his verse that have 
never been published before. Of the much-discussed metre of 
‘¢ The Angel,’’ Mr. Gosse says:—‘‘ As everyone knows, ‘ The 
Angel in the House’ is written in a uniform measure of alternate 
rhyming eights, the commonest metre for humble hymns and bal- 
lads that has ever been invented. Patmore was often attacked by 
the critics for using this humdrum, jigging measure, and I once 
ventured to ask him why he had chosen it. He replied that he did 
so of set purpose, partly because at that particular time the poets 
were diverging into the most quaint and extravagant forms, and he 
wished to call the public back to simplicity; but partly because it 
was a swift and jocund measure, full of laughter and gaiety, suit- 
able, not to pathetic themes, but to a song of chaste love and for- 
tunate marriage.’”"——-Of wider interest is Sir Edwin Arnold's 
elaborate article on ‘‘ The Famine in India,” which deals with the 
life of the natives in many of its least known phases. ———Prof. C, 
A. Briggs contributes a paper on ‘‘ Works of Imagination in the 
Old Testament,’ which is a review of the Book of Job, the Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Jonah and Esther, all of which Dr. 
Briggs declares to be ‘‘ beautiful forms of literary art-works of the 
imagination inspired by God to set forth the ethical and religious 
principles of the Old Testament.” 





*¢ Lippincott’s Magazine ’’ 

THE March LzfAzncof¢t's contains an entertaining short descrip- 
tion of the manuscript-room of the British Museum, by D. C, 
Macdonald, who gives a list of some of its chief historical and 
literary curiosities, with a thread of entertaining and instructive 
comment. Frederic M. Bird expresses part of the endless 
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grievance which the hard-working, conscientious editor has against 
certain classes of would-be contributors; and George E. Walsh 
tells of ‘‘Farming under Glass,”’ to which we owe our early and 
late lettuce and strawberries and roses. This branch of agricul- 
ture has reached a magnitude undreamt of by most of those who 
purchase its products, Mr. Walsh gives an idea of the extent 
of this comparatively new departure. A philological study that 
will gladden the hearts of phonetic spelling-reformers deals with 
the ‘Origin of Pennsylvanian Surnames,” and is by L. Oscar 
Kuhns.——The complete novel in this number is ‘* Dead Selves,” 
by Julia Magruder. A review of the story has to be deferred for 
the present moment. 








*¢ Scribner’s Magazine’’ 

THE NAME of Richard Harding Davis appears twice in the 
table-of-contents of the March number of Scrzdner’s : as the writer 
of an article on ‘‘ The Banderium of Hungary,” and again as the 
author of the serial story, ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune.” Mr. Davis is 
always welcome—when he is not writing on Cuban affairs. 
There are two subjects upon which Mrs. Pennell is past mistress— 
black-and-white art and cooking. It is of the former that she dis- 
courses in this number. ‘‘The Master of the Lithégraph”—J. 
McNeill Whistler—is her text, and she illustrates it with reproductions 
from Mr.. Whistler's work, which bear out all that she says in his 





~praise. ‘‘ The River from the Savoy,” opposite page 282, might 


almost be the river from Mrs. Pennell’s own drawing-room, as it is 
only a little further down the Thames. Mr. Whistler must have 
chosen a foggy day for his drawing. At other times the view is 
much more brilliant. The beginning of a serial, be it never so 
short, from the pen of Mr. W. D. Howells is a matter of con- 
gratulation, ‘‘The Story of a Play’ opens well and whets the 
appetite for more. ‘What promises to be a most useful as well 
as timely series is that begun by Mr. Lewis Morris Iddings, on 
‘The Art of Travel.”” Travelling by land is the subject of the 
first paper. It seems to us that travelling by sea should have 
been the first, for one has to cross the ocean before he gets to the 
land to which most attention is devoted. These papers are bound 
to be very disturbing, for this is the time of year when it is hardest 
to keep away from the steamship ticket office. Mr. Iddings in- 
cludes American and foreign travel in his paper, and shows us the 
pleasures and the pains of each.——Mr. C. D. Gibson’s second 
paper deals with London audiences, which, we are bound to con- 
fess, look very much like New York audiences. In the illustration 
of the Pavilion, Mr. Gibson honors Dan Leno with a portrait. 
The third paper in the ‘‘ Conduct of Great Businesses ”’ series is 
on ‘‘ The Business of a Factory,” by Philip G. Hubert, Jr., who 
has gathered together an enormous amount of information and 
presented it in a most attractive manner. On the face of it one 
would not expect to find an article of this description of general 
interest, but the veriest layman will find this story readable, par- 
ticularly at this time, when our ears are listening for the music of 
the mill wheels. In the editorial department, The Field of Art, 
a writer discusses the zsthetic possibilities of the ballet. We are 
surprised to read that ‘‘ There is hardly any phase of British art 
(which, as a rule, does not much appeal to the foreigner) that is so 
generally satisfactory as the ballets English music-halls produce. 
They uphold the dignity of the profession of ballet-direction, and 
prove its claim to consideration as an art. This, too, in spite of 
the fact that in England they are compelled to import their premzdres 
danseuses, and to rely for the rank and file upon a native supply 
whose personal attractions and grace are, to say the least, generally 
unimpressive.”"——-In the frontispiece of this number, one of a 
series of Scenes from the Great Novelists, Mr. Howard Pyle illus- 
trates the scene in ‘‘ Esmond” where Castlewood prevents the duel 
between the Prince and Harry Esmond. We do not think that Mr. 
Pyle has been at all successful in depicting this dramatic situation. 
There is no life in the figures, and no expression in the faces. 

















** Appletons’ Popular Science lonthly "’ 

Pror. D. W. Hering reviews in this number ‘‘A Year of the 
X Rays,” the full reports of Prof. Réntgen’s paper before the 
Physico-Medical Society of Wiirzburg, in December 1895, not 

ving reached this country till late in January of the following 
year. Prof. Hering’s account, not only of the X ray itself, but 
of the progress made since its discovery, is clear and succinct; as 
to its practical application, that is thus far principally found in sur- 
gery—where, however, it holds a place of great importance. A 
paper by President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, on ‘‘ The Stability of Truth,” delivered originally be- 
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fore the California Science Association meeting at Oakland, in Dec. 
1895, is begun in this number and will be continued in the next; 
and Prof, William Z. Ripley continues his series on ‘‘ Racial Geog- 
raphy” with a paper explaining how the shape of the head is 
made use of in studying race.——M. H. Leonard gives, in the 
‘**Confessions’ of a Normal-School Teacher,” a comparison of 


the training for teaching afforded by the college and the normal 
school. 





**TicClure’s Magazine ’’ 

DANIEL VIERGE is the subject of an appreciation by August F+ 
Jaccaci, in the March number of AM/cClure's. A pupil of the Fine 
Arts Academy of Madrid at thirteen, Vierge went to Paris at six- 
teen, and started his career as an illustrator, The war of 1870, 
says Mr. Jaccaci, ‘‘ made a man of the boy, a master of the student. 
All his training, all his fierce and dramatic, his sombre and ener- 
getic Spanish nature asserted itself in a vibrant expression so power- 
ful that it stands forth unique among the many productions 
brought out by the Amnée Terrible.” A period of unprecedented 
productiveness was interrupted by the stroke of paralysis which 
robbed Vierge of memory, speech and action, And after two: 
years of agony, the artist had to teach himself to draw with his left 
hand. ‘‘Vierge has not only revolutionized the art of the illustrator,” 
says Mr. Jaccaci; ‘‘ in the same sense as he is ‘the father of mod- 
ern illustration,’ he has been the prime mover and foster-father, we 
may say, of the modern school of engraving.” A number of 
sketches by Vierge accompany the article. The frontispiece of 
the magazine, this month, is an unpublished portrait of Mark 
Twain, painted in 1891, by Charles Noél Flagg. Mr. Howells’s 
appreciation of Rudyard Kipling as a poet, ‘‘The Laureate of the 
Larger England,” is a hearty tribute. 








Magazine Notes 

THE March number of the New England Magasine contains a 
paper on its predecessor of the same name, started in 1831 by 
Joseph T. Buckingham. The article deserves the attention of 
students of American letters, as it contains several poems con- 
tributed by Dr. Holmes to the old magazine that have never been 
republished, the original beginning of, the ‘‘ Autocrat,’’ and some 
early work of Longfellow. 

—Among the contents of the March Pall Mall Magazine we 
notice an excellent paper on Glamis Castle, the traditional scene of 
the murder of Duncan by Lady Macbeth, from the pen of Lady 
Glamis, wlth numerous illustrations; and an admirable restoration 
of the old London Bridge, in pen and pencil, by Mr. H. W. 
Brewer. ' 





The Best Twelve American Stories 


WE SHALL BE GLAD to have our readers send us lists of the 
best twelve short stories by American authors. Only original 
stories, in English prose, will be considered. No story of more than 
fifteen thousand words should be included. The polls will close 
on March 30, and to the person sending the list which we regard 
as the best, we will give $15 worth of books, of his or her selection, 
at American publishers’ prices. 

By American authors we mean authors born in the United States, 
or of American parentage; or such as may have come here in child- 
hood and made this country their permanent home. This would 
exclude Mrs. Burnett, who came here from England in childhood, 
but has gone to London of late years and made her home there; 
and Mr. Kipling, who came here after his writings had made him 
famous, and is not an American citizen, nor at present even a resi- 
dent of America. On the other hand, we should regard a story by 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn as sufficiently American for our purpose. 

Lists should be written on only one side of the sheet. And on 
the envelope should be written the words ‘‘ Short Stories.” 

287 FouRTH AVE., New York. EpiTORS OF THE CRITIC. 





The Drama 
‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 

THE PRODUCTION of Mr. Lorimer Stoddard’s dramatization of 
Mr. Hardy’s famous novel, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, requires 
longer and more careful consideration than can be given to it this 
week. Considering the almost insuperable difficulties which at- 
tend an enterprise of this kind, Mr. Stoddard may be congratulated 
upon the manner in which he has acquitted himself of his task. 
He has preserved the salient features of the story, furnished vitab 
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and generally truthful sketches of the principal personages, and ex- 
hibited uncommon appreciation of the spirit and purpose of the 
book, as well as the sense of local color. On the whole, he has 
made a good play, artistic in intent and quality, if rather weak in 
respect of dramatic construction. Its obvious defects are super- 
fluity of dialogue and slowness in action, both of which can and, 
doubtless, will be remedied. Judicious compression will work 
wonders, but the pruning-knife must be used freely to ensure suc- 
cess, The performance, taking it all in all, is very good. Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske is scarcely equal to the part of the heroine, 
for reasons to be explained hereafter, but acts very effectively in 
places. Mr. Coghlan’s performance of Alec D’Urberville is mas- 
terly, and Mr. John Jack’s Durbeyfield and Mrs. Barker’s Joan are 
both admirable. Miss Annie Irish distinguishes herself as the 
jealous and reckless Marian, while Mr. Bell is a fairly good Angel 
Clare. 





Music 


‘*LA FALOTE,” produced at the Casino, is an operetta in three 
acts, book by Liovat and Ordonneau, music by Louis Varney, 
and English version by J. Cheever Goodwin. It achieved a dis- 
tinct failure. The story, which must have been very ‘‘ spicy”’ in 
the original, has quite lost its savor in the translation. Its 
action is slow and its situations, like Byron’s simile, ‘‘ trite 
and stupid.”” The finale of the second act introduces our old 
friend the serpentine dance, and it seems likely that the operetta 
was written for the purpose of presenting that dance to the 
Parisians in a new guise. Mr. Goodwin does nct seem to have 
known how to infuse life or wit into a dull book. The music is 
good in part, but is somewhat too ambiticus for the subject. The 
operetta is handsomely mounted and generally well performed. 
An interesting incident of the production was the appearance of 
W. J. Lemoyne, the veteran actor, who had a very poor part 
and whose singing voice proved inadequate. 


Education 


THE alumnz of Cornell met at a luncheon at the St. Denis Hotel 
in the afternoon of Feb. 27. The principal speaker was President 
M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr, who is the first woman Trustee 
of Cornell. She paid a glowing tribute to the Hon. Henry W. 
Sage, whose gift made possible coeducation at Cornell; stated that 
the great educational opportunities now offered to girls were due to 
the generosity of men, rather than to the overwhelming demand of 
women themselves; and declared that the fact that more of them 
did not avail themselves of these advantages was due to the paucity 
of opportunities women have to use their academic training in 
the struggle for life. Miss Thomas ended by saying that, though 
she was the president of a women’s college, she still believed in co- 
education, The other speakers were President Schurman of Cornell, 
Prof. Emily L. Gregory of Barnard College, President Julia J. 
Irvine of Wellesley, Prof. Goldwin Smith and Miss Ruth Putnam. 
The alumnz hold that, as men and women can study together, so 
they should dine together. But hitherto the alumni have taken no 
steps in that direction. 

The latter held their annual dinner in the evening of the 
‘same day, at the Waldorf, over 200 alumni being present, The 
speech that created most enthusiasm was that by Prof. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, who has long been the representative of the Faculty 
in the athletic council, and represented the University at the nego- 
tiations for the rowing races to be held at Poughkeepsie, next 
summer. Prof. Wheeler started with a description of the games 
at Olympia, which he witnessed last year, and so appealed to his 
‘hearers that they subscribed immediately $1200 for two new racing 
boats and nearly all of the $1600 required for a training-table. 
Earlier in the evening, President Schurman and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith made addresses, Ex-President Andrew D. White sent a 
letter; Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who was to have spoken on the 

‘*Uses and Misuses of Wealth,” was prevented by illness from 
being present. a 

The Amherst Association held its annual dinner at the Savoy, on 
March 2, President Gates was the principal speaker. 

The alumni of Dickinson College living in and near New York 
dined together last week, for the first time since 1872. Gen. 

Horatio C. Kuil of Brooklyn presided, and the Rev. George E. 
‘Reed spoke of ‘‘ Old Dickinson: Her History and Her Outlook.” 
Responding to the toast, ‘‘The New Patriotism,” Mr. R. W. 
Gilder advocated the cultivation of peace with all nations, remark- 
ing that ‘‘the Senate will go to war at five minutes’ notice, but 
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refuses to go to peace even for the brief space of five years,” 
The other speakers were Archdeacon Tiffany and the Rev. John 
Y. Dobbins. 

Mount Holyoke College celebrated on Feb. 28 the centennial of 
the birth of Mary Lyon, its founder, and for twelve years its Presi- 
dent. An address was delivered by the President of the College; 
and the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little of Dorchester, Mass., preached 
the centennial sermon. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given $40,000 to Mt. Holyoke for 
the building of a new cottage, and its furnishing as a dormitory. 

Mr. W.C. MacDonald of Montreal, who has already given $1, 500, 
000 to McGill University, has just made a further gift of $600,000 
to that institution—$450,000 being for the erection of a building 
for chemistry and mining and metallurgy, and for the endowment 
of chairs of architecture and mining and metallurgy. 


The will of the late Mrs. Mary R. Hawley of Franklin County, 
Pa., gives $10,000 to the Woman’s Educational Society of Colo- 
rado College, Col., to provide scholarships for girls. 


The syndicate appointed by Cambridge University to consider 
the question of granting degrees to women recommends in its re- 
port that the title of B. A. be conferred by diploma upon women 
who have already passed, or hereafter shall pass, the final tripos; 
that these women proceed in due course to the M. A. degree; and 
that the University be empowered to grant degrees in arts, law, 
letters, science and music to women who have not fulfilled the 
usual conditions, but have been recommended for such titles, 
honoris causa, by the Council of the Senate. The Syndicate is 
not prepared, however, to recommend that women be admitted to 
membership of the University. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, who has had charge of the Nautical 
Almanac for more than twenty years, will be sixty-two years old 
on March 12. The law requires his retirement at that age, but 
Congress will probably extend his term by a special act, for he is 
as young in mind and spirit as in appearance. 

One of the silver medals distributed by the Veitch Memorial 
Fund, London, for distinguished service to horticulture, has this 
year been awarded to Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell, ‘‘ in recogni- 
tion of his efforts, by means of his lectures and his writings, to 
place the cultivation of plants on a scientific basis; to promote the 
extension of horticultural education, and, by numerous trials and 
experiments, to improve and render more productive plants grown 
for economic purposes.” 

The Aeronautical Society has awarded the Chanute prize of $100 
for the best monograph on kites to Prof. C. F. Marvin of the United 
States Weather Bureau at Washington, D.C. The prize was 
offered by Mr. Octave Chanute of Chicago, an investigator in 
aeronautical science. 

The Macmillan Co. will shortly publish a volume of selections 
from the first nine books of the Florentine Chronicle of Giovanni 
Villani, translated for the use of students of Dante and others by 
Rose E. Selfe, edited by Philip H. Wicksteed. The work from 
which these selections are made was called the New Chronicle, and 
treats especially of the origin of the city of Florence. The present 
selection will devote considerable space to the struggles between 
the Ghibellines and Guelfs, and close with the well-known passage 
referring to the poet, Dante Alighieri. 

The Macmillan Co. has in press ‘‘ The Theory of Socialization,” 
a pamphlet syllabus of sociological principles for the use of colleges 
and universities, by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia 
University. The same house announces for early publication 
‘« The Development of the Frog’s Egg; an Introduction to Experi- 
mental Embryology,” by Prof. Thomas Hunt Morgan of Bryn 
Mawr. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have added to their Students’ 
Series of English Classics ‘‘ As You Like It,” edited by Katharine 
Lee Bates of Wellesley, and Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
edited by Mabel C. Willard. 


The competition for the eleventh Bressa prize (of 9600 francs) 
is now open.- This prize will be awarded to him who in the pe- 
riod between 1 Jan. 1897 and 31 Dec. 1898 shall have ‘* made the 
most important and useful discovery, or published the most val- 
uable work on physical and experimental science, natural history, 
mathematics, chemistry, physiology, and pathology, as well as 
geology, history, geography, and statistics.” Works submitted 
must be in print, and must be sent, with a letter, to the President 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin before the close of 
1898. The competition is open to all nationalities. 
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In connection with the great Feis Ceoil, or musical festival, to 
take place in Dublin next May, the Gaelic League of that city has 
resolved to hold an Oireachtas, or public assembly, at which prizes 
will be given for the best original compositions in Gaelic. The 
competitions, which are open to people of all nationalities, will be 
as follows: An essay on ‘‘ The Influence of Language in Nation- 
ality”; an historical poem on ‘‘ The Gaelic Race,” or any incident 
in Irish history; three lyrical poems, each not to contain more 
than six stanzas; a recitation in either prose or poetry; and a song 
of the movement, with chorus suitable for singing at Gaelic League 
meetings. All poetry must be written according to recognized 
Irish metres. Compositions must bear assumed names or mottoes 
only and must reach the Secretary on or before 21 April 1897. 
The value of the prizes will depend entirely upon the financial sup- 
port of the public. Contributions may be sent to the Gaelic 
Society, 64 Madison Ave., this city, which is affiliated with the 
League. 





Notes 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have become incorporated as a 
company, retaining the old firm name. This has been done 
merely for convenience, and does not involve any chahge of man- 
agement or partnership in the business. Like the recent change 
in the case of the Messrs. Harper and the Macmillan Co., it is 


simply a formal one. It leaves the Messrs. Scribner the only 


one of the big New York publishers not incorporated as a stock 
company. The directors of the new organization of the Messrs. 
Appleton are Messrs. W. W. Appleton, Daniel Appleton, Edward 
D. Appleton, Daniel S. Appleton, Charles A. Appleton and Rob- 
ert Appleton. The officers have not yet been elected, but it is 
safe to predict that Mr. W. W. Appleton will be the President, 
Col. Daniel Appleton, Vice-President, Mr. Edward D. Appleton, 
Secretary, and Mr. Daniel S. Appleton, Treasurer. Mr. William 
H. Appleton, the only surviving one of the original four brothers, 
has virtually retired from any active management of the business, 
though, of course, he still has a pecuniary interest in it. He oc- 
casionally visits the office, and, we are glad to say, seems to enjoy 
remarkably good health for a man of his age. 

—The Messrs. Appleton have become the publishers of Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s books, which they will publish in a uniform 
edition. A new volume by Mr. Garland is announced by them, 
entitled ‘‘ Wayside Courtships,”’ a collection of stories telling of 
the influence of woman on the career of man. This firm also 
announces Mr. John A. Logan’s ‘‘In Joyful Russia,” in which 
the author describes the ceremonies of the coronation of the Tsar, 
and also pictures Russian social life in town and country. Mr. 
Logan had unusual facilities for seeing people and things, and 
has made an unconventional book, which will be profusely illus- 
trated in black and white, and in colors. 

—An important announcement by the Messrs. Appleton is a 
series of books on the literatures of the world, edited by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, The first volume is entitled ‘* Ancient Greek Lit- 
erature,” by Gilbert G. A. Murray, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 

—Mr. F. N. Doubleday, who has been for many years asso- 
ciated with the publishing-house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, has 
left that concern to accept the Vice-Presidency of the S. S. Mc- 
Clure Co. At an early date an additional firm will be estab- 
lished, to be called the Doubleday-McClure Co., of which Mr. 
Doubleday will be the President. Mr. Doubleday’s special share 
in the new partnership will be the publishing of books, in which 
he has had a wide experience with the Messrs. Scribner. There 
is hardly a department of that house in which he has not served, 
at one time or another, as his connection with the firm began 
when he was a boy. Mr. Doubleday is still a young man, and a 
man of ideas. He is also a tireless worker and has already made 
his mark in the publishing business. What he will do on his own 
account remains to be seen, but there is every reason to believe 
that he will be as original in his new publishing enterprises as he 
Is sure to be successful. 

—Mr. Arthur Scribner will take the subscription department of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons under his especial care; Mr. W. D. Moffat, 
long connected with 7he Book Buyer and the advertising depart- 
Ment of the Messrs. Scribner, will have the business management 
: on magazine; while Mr. H. Lanier will assume Mr. Moffat’s 

uties, 

—The Messrs, Scribner have in press a volume of short stories 
by Mr. Harold Frederic, called ‘‘ In the Sixties.” 
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—A book whose fulfilment is sure to be equal to its promise 
is ‘‘ American Lands and Letters,” by Donald G. Mitchell, which 
will be published by the Messrs. Scribner during the present 
month. Mr. Mitchell reviews the literature of the country from 
Capt. John Smith to William Cullen Bryant. We may expect 
something particularly interesting in the chapters which Mr. 
Mitchell devotes to his contemporaries. The book will be pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits, among them being one of Wash- 
ington Irving by Charles Loring Elliot, heretofore unpublished. 


—Dr. Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North ” will not be published by the 
Messrs. Harper before the 20th of this month, The book was 
published in London on the 15th, and most laudatory and ex- 
haustive reviews of it appeared in the daily papers of that date, 
some of them, notably that of 7e Dazly News, with illustrations, 
not very satisfactorily printed, it must be admitted. No more 
complimentary notice of the book has appeared than that in the 
London 77mes, a paper which is not often carried away by its 
enthusiasm. 

—Dr. Nansen has been unanimously nominated as Professor of 
Zodlogy at the Christiania University. 


—The Harpers publish this week a translation, by Mrs. Waugh, 
of Jékai’s novel of Russian nihilism, ‘‘ The Green Book”; 
‘*Book and Heart,” essays, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson; 
‘* Literary Landmarks of Rome,” by Laurence Hutton; ‘‘ The 
Voyage of the Rattletrap,”’ a narrative of adventure, by Hayden 
Carruth; and a new edition of Dr. Smith’s ‘‘Smaller History of 
Greece,” revised, with particular reference to the recent discover- 
ies in Greek antiquities, by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in 
Greek at Yale University. 


—‘‘ The Descendant ”’ is the title of a novel which will be pub- 
lished immediately by the Messrs. Harper. The name of the 
author is not given, but it is said that an altogether new pen has 
written this story. The publishers consider the author a ‘‘ find.” 
We understand that one of the readers of the house, who had no 
clue to its authorship, believed it to be by Mr. Harold Frederic, 
giving it as his opinion that it was the best thing that Mr. Frederic 
had written, with the possible exception of ‘‘ The Damnation of 
Theron Ware.” ‘‘ The Descendant ” is a tragic story of life and 
its passions. The hero is a social Ishmaelite, who looks at society 
from an Ishmaelite’s point of view. 


—The Inauguration Number of Harper's Weekly will have an 
ornamental cover designed by Mr. George Wharton Edwards, and 
will contain a detailed description of the inauguration by the editor, 
Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson; a review of former inaugurations, by 
Col. Archibald Hopkins; and an account of the inauguration balls 
of the past, by Mr. Gaillard Hunt. There will also be numerous 
drawings of scenes associated with the inauguration, including 
several full-page illustrations. 


—The life of the late Lord Tennyson, by his son, the present 
Lord Tennyson, is finished and on the press of the Macmillan Co. 
It will be published on Oct. 6, in two large volumes, illustrated. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have completed the printing 
of the tenth and final volume of the late Prof. Child’s *‘ English 
and Scottish Popular Balldds.” Prof. Kittredge, his pupil and 
assistant, who saw the book through the press, has written for it a 
short biography of the author. 


—The Century Co. announces seven new books for next month. 
To the ‘‘ Prisoners of Conscience” as it appeared in the magazine, 
last fall, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has prefixed an account of the life, 
love and early death of the hero’s father and mother. ‘‘ The 
Stand-by,” by Edmund P. Dole, takes its title from the nickname 
of its leading character, the captain of a victorious college crew, 
and hero of a long and desperate fight for prohibition in a typical 
New England city. ‘‘One Man Who was Content” brings Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer prominently forward as a writer of short 
stories, ‘‘ Nature in a City Yard,” by Charles M. Skinner, is a 
little volume of lucubrations, inspired and colored by the author's 
intercourse with plant and animal life in a Brooklyn back yard. 
In ‘‘ For the Country,” Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has grouped 
his poems on patriotic subjects—Washington, Lincoln, Sheridan, 
Sherman, ‘‘ The Great Remembrance,” ‘‘ The Heroic Age,”’ ‘‘ A 
Hero of Peace,” etc. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst is putting forth 
two little books, one containing his ‘‘ Talks to Young Men,” the 
other his ‘‘ Talks to Young Women ”—homely, but direct and 
vigorous little essays on topics of enduring interest. 

—Dr. Donaldson Smith’s long expected volume, ‘‘ Through 


Unknown African Countries,” will be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold on Monday. 
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—Mrs. George Lockwood will give a series of six readings on 
American women, at the residence of Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton, 
121 Madison Avenue, on Monday afternoons, at 2.30 o'clock, 
-beginning on Monday next. Margaret Winthrop, Anne Hutchin- 
son, Eliza Pinkney, Abigail Adams, Martha Washington and 
Dolly Madison are the six women chosen. Tickets can be pro- 

cured from Mrs, Lockwood, 288 Lexington Avenue. 


—The late Eugene Field’s daughter was sure of a cordial wel- 
come in Amherst, Mass., where her father passed his boyhood, 
and where the aunt still lives who then took care of him, and for 
whom this daughter was named. ‘‘ Her appearance there on 
Monday evening, March 1, when she gave readings and recita- 
tions from her father’s works, was an occasion of much interest 
to the people of the town,” writes W. I. F., ‘‘ and was a distinct 
‘success so far as her work was concerned. Taking into account 
her youth and inexperience, the effectiveness of her presentation 
of these pieces is very greatly to her credit. That she excited an 
interest outside of that taken in her as Eugene Field's daughter, 
‘was plainly evident. Prof. E. A. Grosvenor spoke a few graceful 
words of introduction, in which he referred to the fact that Miss 
Field’s mother, who accompanied her, had been brought to Am- 
herst on her wedding trip, to see the place and the people her hus- 
‘and loved so well. It is a pleasant fact that the fine old house in 
which Eugene lived as a boy is now occupied by a gentleman who 
loves books and has a choice library, the chief interest of which 
-centres in a modest cult of Thackeray.” 


—Mr. Gladstone, as already announced in these pages, is pre- 
paring a second series of ‘‘ Gleanings ’’ from his occasional writ- 
ings. The first volume of the new series will consist of essays, 
ecclesiastical and theological. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Gleanings’’ now 
‘consist of seven volumes, covering the period from 1843 to 1879. 
The new volume will be published some time during the spring. 


—Mrs. James T. Fields and Miss Sarah Orne Jewett spent a 
few days at the Albemarle Hotel in this city, this week, on their 
way to The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 


— The Churchman has lost its editor, the Rev. Dr. George S. 
Mallory, who had built up the paper from small beginnings. 
Death has claimed also Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, the well-known 
actor, reader and dramatic instructor. 


—The Russian authorities have placed upon their list of pro- 
hibited books Leroy Beaulieu’s ‘‘Empire of the Tsars and the 
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Russians.” As a consequence, the complimentary copies for- 
warded to certain officials connected with the St. Petersburg Li- 
brary and with the Department of Education, have been returned 
by the St. Petersburg post-office, the delivery being forbidden, 
The authorized English translation of the work, by Mme. Ragozin, 
is published in this country by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


—An American Committee has been formed in London for the 
gathering of contributions in this country for the proposed monu- 
ment of John Cabot, to be erected at Bristol in celebration of the 
400th anniversary of his discovery of the American continent, 
The Committee is constituted as follows: President, Mr. Bayard; 
Vice-President, Mr. Patrick A. Collins, U.S. Consul General; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Howard Potter; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Lorin 
A. Lathrop, U. S. Consulate, Bristol. Members: Poultney 
Bigelow, Col. W. H. Chesebrough, Dr. Moncure D. Conway, 
Commander Cowles, U.S. N., Newton Crane, F. C. Van Duzer, 
J. Walter Earle, Thomas L. Field, Bret Harte, Col. A. G. Hawes, 
Frank Williams Jones, J. Morgan Richards, Isaac Seligman, B. F. 
Stevens, Col. J. L. Taylor and Henry S. Wellcome. It is pro- 
posed, if possible, to devote the American contributions to a spe- 
cific purpose, such as the execution of one or more of the bas- 
reliefs. Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, or to 
Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co., New York. 





Publications Received 


Adams, Henry C. Economics and Jurisprudence. Macmillan Co, 
America andthe Americans, $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Arden of Feversham. Ed, by R. Bayne. 4sc. Macmillan Co, 
Arnold, Edwin. Death—and Atterwards. New Amsterdam Book Co, 
Bacon, Francis. Essayes or Counsels Civill & Morall. soc. Macmillan Co. 


Bjérnson, B_Magnhold & Dust. ¢r.25. 
Burgess, J. W. The Middle Period. §1.75. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Dawson, maF. An Itinerant House. $1.50. San Francisco: William Doxey. 
Fleming, Mrs, J. M. (Alice M. Kipling). A Pinchbeck Goddess. §r. 


D. Appleton & Co, 

Fraser, Alexander C. Philosophy of Theism. $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Gallon, T. —, $x. D. Appleton & Co, 
Gordon, George. hile Your Coffee is Cooling. 

: Reading, Pa.: Wm. McCormick. 
Grant, — Herodotus. 2 vols. $3.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 
Halcombe, C, J. H. The Mystic Flowery Land. London: Luzac & Co, 
Hall, A.C. A. Christ’s Temptation and Ours. §r. 


Longmans, Green & Co, 
Hand-Book of the American Economic Association. 


Macmillan Co, 
Handbook of the New Library of Congress. Boston : Curtis & Cameron, 
Lowell, James Russell. 


Complete Poetical Works. $2. | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Malory, Thomas. Le Morte Darthur. _ soc. Macmillan Co, 
Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot, Duc de Reggio. Tr. by A. T. de Mattos. $2 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Merriam, George S. The Chief End of Man. §1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Macmillan Co, 
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Iddings. 


the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
§ use Yale Mixture. 


A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents, 


¢ 
Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., (eegine). 
Successor, Baltimore, 


Md. 





Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 4 

of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, Euro Ca- 4 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles,. Arches, Old and d 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- } 
; 

‘ 

‘ 

4 

‘ 


ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 


Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 

able a to Public Evers, Schools, ‘and 
es. . Write for catalogue to 

2 , 

FRANK HEGGER, 7c" yoan"® 


New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS |‘ 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 


continues. 
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Scribner’s for March Contains 
“The Art of Travel” by Lewis Morris 


Travel ‘‘By Land” is discussed in this number and depicted by 
Reinhart, Hatherell, Raven-Hill, and others. 


P 
} ) 
: 
, 
“London as Seen” by .C. D. Gibson (his 2d) 
W. D. Howells’ novel “Story of a Play” | 
: 
P 
P { 
4 
P 
P 
4 


Richard Harding Davis describes ‘The 


Millennial Celebration” at Budapest last summer. There are many pictures of it also. 


“The Business of a Factory,” by Philip 
G. Hubert, Jr. 
drawings by Blumenschein are from the real. 


Pennell. A dozen of J. McNeill Whistler's lithographs are reproduced. 


P 
4 
} “Esmond and the Prince” by Howard Pyle 
, 
4 
7 


For the ‘‘ Scenes from Great Novels” frontispiece. 


{ 
{ 
, 
‘The Master of the Lithograph,” by E. R. ! 
{ 
“Soldiers of Fortune” by R. H. Davis | 


25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 
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The 3d of ‘‘ The Conduct of Great Businesses” series. The 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 4 











Weries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 
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Meynell, Alice. TheChildren, $1.25. ohn Lane. Saint-Amand,I.de. Louis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de seats. Tr. by E. G. 
Murphy, E.G. The Larger Life. §r. lagen = reen & Co. Martin. §$r.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Popular History of the United States of America. A.S. Barnes & Co. Salmon, i M. Domestic Service. Macmillan Co. 
Pressensé, F. de. Life of Cardinal Manning. Tr. by F. T. Furey. Speight . A Minion of the Moon, 1.95- a Book Co. 
hila. : — Jos. McVey. Sweet, Henry The o> Dictionary oi nglo- oe, * Macmillan Co. 

Richardson, Oliver H. The National Movement in the Reign of III. $r.50- Tales from Town Topics. No. 28. Town Topics Pub. Co. 
acmillanCo. Veysey, A.H. A Cheque for Three Thousand. §:. lingham Co. 

Richey, Thomas. The Proper Gift of the Christian Ministry. Walker, Jane H. A Book for Every Woman, §:. a Green & Co. 
New York: Crothers & Kornth. Williams, S. Wells. A History of China. § $2. Charles Scribner’s re 

“ Rita.” ed the Rag. $1.2 R, F. Fenno & Co. Zeller’s Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Tr. by B. F. C. Costelloe and ie 

Rowland, R. An Am itious awe. Peter Paul Book Co. Muirhead. 2 vols. $7. Longmans, Green & Co. 








Second Edition 


THE 


March ATLANTIC 
The Arbitration Treaty 


By JOHN FISKE 


Mr. Fiske shows that this treaty is likely to become a great 
landmark in human history; that no nation, not even our own, 
can longer maintain a policy of isolation; that for these reasons 
the treaty may lead to a permanent national institution which 
may cause the disarmament of Europe; that for every reason it 
brings us one step nearer to rational and peaceful world unity. 


Mr. Cleveland as President 


By WOODROW WILSON 


No student of public affairs can approach the subject of Mr. 
Cleveland’s career and personality from a fairer point of view 
than Mr. Wilson. He brings to the study the breadth of a mas- 
ter of history and a non-partisan temper. He says: “No such 
great personality has appeared in our politics since Lincoln.” 











This issue will also contain : — 
The Rational Study of the 
Classics: IRVING BABBITT. 
The Good and the Evil of 
Industrial Combination: ALBERT T. HADLEY. 
Legislative Shortcomings: FRANCIS C. LOWELL. 
The Story of an Untold 


Love, XI.-XIV.: PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
Cheerful Yesterdays (The 

Fugitive Slave Period) : Col. T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Marigold-Michel (A Short : 

Story): BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
Venus in the Light of Re- 

cent Discoveries: PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
The Juggler, VI.: CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


My Sixty Days in Greece: B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 





35 cents a copy. All newsdealers, or mailed $4.00 a year. 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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Indigestion 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, RB. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Robert ‘the Bruce 


And the Struggle for Scottish Independence. 


By Sir Hersert Maxwert. New volume 
(No. 19) in Heroes of the Nations Series. 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. ‘ 

The ** Heroes of the Nations” is a series of bio- 
graphical studies of the lives and work of certain 
representative historical characters, about whom 
have gathered the great traditions of the natens © to 
which they belonged, and who have been a 
in many instances, as types of the several nat nai 
ideals. Edited under the editorial supervision of 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., of Balliol College. 


The God-Idea of the An- 

cients ; 

Or, Sex in Religion. By Exiza Burt Gam- 
BLE, author of ‘‘ The Evolution of Woman.” 
8vo. 

Mrs. Gamble’s purpose has been not only to furnish 

a brief outline of religious growth, but to show the 

effect which each of the two forces, female and 

male, has had upon the development of our present 

God-idea. Her investigation of the subject has 

served to accentuate the conclusions arrived at in 

her earlier book relative to the inheritance of each 
of the two lines of the sexual demarcation. 


Hypnotism, 

And its Application to Practical Medicine. 
By Orro Gzora WETTERSTRAND, Member 
of the Society of Swedish Physicians at 
Stockholm, Corresponding Member of the 
Society for Psychical Research, London,ete. 
Authorized Translation from the German 
edition together with Medical Letters on 
Hypno-Suggestion, etc. By Henan G. 
Perersen, M.D., Member of the Soeiété 
d’Hypnologie et’ dé Psychologie, Paris, 
etc. 8vo. $.200. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 








UTOG NUMBERS of THE CRITIC bought and sold by A.8. 
A RAPH LETTERS OF C CELEBRITIES. BACK SPARE Wye Palen Bt Now ¥ ct ay and sold by 
WALTER R. BEN. AMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. THE BOOK SHOP, Chica Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any yk on any subject write 
ENGLISH 32° B Our: March Clearance Catalogue ot| tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
Se ieee ae ot Ee 
BOOKS. eae for collectors. cy evort of Es Trilbyana 
Hl. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Fifth Trent 
The Mohawk Building, New York. FOR SALE: A copy of the suppressed March 1894 
number ¢ HARPE Mg MAGA 3 containing the 
H. WILLIAMS passages in ** Trilby”’ referrin ag Mr. Whistler, 
% Easr 10ru Street, New YORK. which were cut out of the novel in book-form. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, Address E. B., care of 
volumes or single numbers. _ ' “THE CRITIC. 








New York and London. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
City advan for culture and study. Ex- 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 











Waterbury, Con: 

= MARGARET'S D DIOCESAN BOARDING AND rl 
SCHOOL For GiRLS. Spring term opens April 7th, 
1897. Twenty-second Mary The Francis T. 
Russell, Rector. Miss R. Hillard, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Uudenominational School of Theology, 


The School has twelve instructors connected with several 
by =< nym re ns. 
ee graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 
Blexives ‘courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 
Courses in Harvard Vollege are open without charge. 
i yiey opportunities are offered for post-graduate study. 
if the 58 graduates and Resident Graduates of the last three 
ay dare still ae the School, 2 are Professors, 2 are pre: 
in Baptist Churches, 2 in parehes of the Disciples of 
ohat, 5 in Methodist 13 in Orthodox Congregational, 6 in 
Presbyterian, and 17 in Unitarian churches. 


Tuition fee, $150 a year. 


For further information ofdrees ee 8. MORISON, Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, Cambridge. 











NEW JERSEY 
The [lisses Anable’s ee. French and German 
Boardin School. 


NEW BRUNSWIOK, NEW SERGEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bismor Doss. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyrp, Principal. 


84 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. 0. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORE WALEACR-MUBGON. . 
For Dopeting enters only. agg uipped and 





26th year. 
Albany, N. Y. 











tifully located on =—oe River, est Point. For 
Saleaibes 8. C, JONES, ¢ CE E., Superintendent, 
Naw Yoru, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
SETHE See ae Fea awa 
HE PEEKSEILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


oo tin ACADEMY. 


mant Avae see Business. .8 Aray cer detailed 


Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
Ma 
ceaornooe the SEPTEMBER lsT mad Y lsT., i of Ameren 
fay claim ts so es wlaieily clic Ceeees of ectdnane 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Rivarsion Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


tor al Colleges. A few boarding and eo ney Poo a 























EDUCATIONAL 





OHIO 





Onto, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 

Miss Phelps’ nglish and Classical 
SCHOOL FOR lege Preparatory, Regular ani 
Elective courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN ge 

arato) to Bryn in —e Colle “4 
RENCE BALDWIN, cipal. Within 
vo more than fifty p ~ oo} have entered Bev 
awr College from this’. Certificate adm’ “ 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and Lm ay geen urses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building acres on 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


FRENCH BOOK 


Complete Catalogue on gables. 











at WM. R. JENKINS’, 
Publisher, 
oS oe Fae 
YORK, 





For use in schools 
CORTINA METHOD { {na sair-study.) 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 
PRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books I. and II., 3o0c, 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send sc. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West34th St., N. Y. 


TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 FIFTH AVENUB, - - NEW YORK. 
ba Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 8. Bar- 
-Gould. Large 4to. Illustrated. $12.00. 
itecture in Italy. R. Cattaneo. Illus- 
H. 8. 





wo $7.00. 
Shakespeare’s Town and area 
and C. W. Ward. Illustrated. $3.0 
The Natives of Sarawak. i. Ling Roth. 
Pref. by Andrew Lang 2 vols. Tilustrated” $15.00. 
Playground of Science. J Stephen. Hl. 5c. 








Ladies’ 
Spring Woolens. 


Covert and Whipcord Suitings, 
English, Scotch & Irish Homespuns, 
Venetians, Mixed Meltons, 


Plain Faced Cloths, 
for Tailor-made Costumes, 


Black and Colored Serges, 


Plaid Black Cloths, 
for Bicycle and Golf Skirts. 


Fancy Ducks, Crash. 


Brocdooay K 19th at, 


NEW YORK. 





Sanam ie EMERSON, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 

















Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBG. SOCIETY 


Pistis Sophia. G.R.S. Mead. $2.50 





Upanishads. Vol. 1 & 11. Mead PPpr.,15c. ;cl..50c, 
yy Devachanic Plane. lan beater. —35c 
The Growth of the Soul. Sinnet. $1.50. 


Man and His Bodies. Besant 35c. 
Path of Discipleship. ‘ Outer Court.” “Build- 
ing of the Kosmos.” Besant. Each, 75c. 


7. B. COMBA, Agt, 65 Fitth Avo,, New York 
REAL ESTATE 


‘“A Model Dwelling 
at Larchmont, N. Y.,’’ 


pictured and fully described in build- 
ing edition of Scientific American, 
Dec., 1896. Ten rooms and bath. 
In middle of plot occupying nine 
city lots and facing street on three 
sides. For summer season. Fur- 
nished. Address “B,” Zhe Critic, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 



























“More Work |: 
turned out!” 
Tht = "eR 
suits the boss! = 
“Less Labor !” - 
That 
suits me! 


Indeed 





the 
NEW MODEL 


REMINGTON. ji 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 





327 Broadway, New York. 


